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THE NETHERLANDS 


HE land and folk of the Netherlands constitute a cultural entity, 
distinct and unique among the nations of the world. Their every 
attribute has been composed into one integrated microcosm from 
which radiate influences into every other part of the world, and upon which 


converge other influences from every sea, from every land, from every people. 


For the Netherlands, both land and folk, partake in almost equal measure 
of the qualities of the sea and of the land. Their economy, their political 
relationships, their cultural progress and position, are as much adapted to 
one as to the other. They grow their fruits and flowers upon the land, they 
sail their ships upon the seas; their philosophy of life, the character of their 
culture is as profoundly shaped by the surge of the sea upon their coasts 
as by the yield of the soil upon their polders and their moraines. Their 
history is as much of the sea as of the land. 


To the Netherlands, its land and people both, the Rhine has borne the 
strength of the mountains whence it flows, the silt from their glacial streams, 
the loam from their alpine pastures; the fertility of the hills and _ fields 
through which it courses; the harvests garnered from terraced vineyards, 
carefully tilled fields, productive mines, and modern mills and factories 
that border its banks; the intellectual yield of universities and libraries and 
laboratories that grace the cities it nourishes. The Rhine has brought to 


the Netherlands the gifts of all the lands of Central Europe. 


And the Netherlands has prospered and grown great. In measure as it 
has received it has given to the world again. It has ever been a powerful 
force for right and justice and freedom. It represents the best in western 
European culture, of which it is both example and exponent. Its independ- 


ence and its integrity should never be transgressed. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE DEFENSE OF THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Samuel Van Valkenburg 


HIS. brief study 


geographic, 


stresses the 
than the 


the plan 
of defense for the Netherlands against 


rather 

military, aspects of 
aggression. The author disclaims any 
adequate knowledge of military strat- 
egy, but as a geographer intimately 
acquainted with the terrain, and with 
the general plan of defense popularly 
presented in various newspapers and 
other publications by competent mili- 
tary authorities, he attempts to outline 
and evaluate the various possibilities 
of Netherlands defense.  Satisfactorily 
to appraise the system of defense, he 
summarizes the physical and_ politico- 
geographical background of the coun- 
try, a summary necessary to any appre- 
ciation of the problems which the coun- 
try must solve to safeguard its territorial 
integrity and preserve its political inde- 
pendence. 


PHysicaL ASPECTS 


Since the plan for 
Netherlands 
rally based upon the distinctive features 
of the land, 


defending the 


against aggression is natu- 


the evolution of those sur- 
face forms becomes an essential element 
of the study and helps clarify the pres- 
ent conditions; for through a 


thorough appreciation of the historico- 


only 


geological background of the land can 





the plans and methods proposed for 
defense be evaluated. That the plan 


will prove remarkably successful in 


resisting any possible invader from 
overrunning the land is not only the 
hope, but the belief, of its every citi- 
zen. That the sequence of significant 
events in the physical evolution of the 
Netherlands which has produced the 
present terrain, and made unique plans 
for defense imperative may be _ fully 
understood, a series of maps is pre- 
sented which portray the various phases 
of land development from the time of 
the Ice Age about 30,000 years ago, 
to the present. 

At the time of the Ice Age, when the 
distribution of land and water surfaces 
was quite different in the Netherlands 
area from what it is today, the southern 
sheet 
extended along a line from Crefeld in 
the east, 


margin of the Scandinavian ice 
westward through Nymegen 
and Utrecht, to Naarden, and continu- 
North Sea to 
Britain, connected with the local ice 
sheet there (Figure 7). 


ing across the present 


Ridges of glacial 
deposit, so typical of Gelderland, Ut- 
recht, Overysel, and Drente, were formed 
in that period. West of Naarden the 
glacial deposits which occupied the North 
Sea depression, are buried and concealed 
beneath subsequent marine and lacus- 
trine sedimentation. 
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FiGURE 1.—The strait of Dover, as ancient 
valley of the Rhine, seems at first glance a rather 
amazing deduction; however, it was the only 
possible outlet for the glacial waters of the 
Pleistocene ice sheet. 


Torrential rivers, exaggerated fore- 
runners of the present Rhine and Maas, 
were formed of the water from the melt- 
ing ice sheet confluent with other vast 
volumes of water from the heavily gla- 
ciated Alps southward and the interven- 
ing unglaciated territory. The great gla- 
cial streams carried huge burdens of silt 
and sand which they deposited before 
the glacier front—the present Rhine and 
Maas diluvium 


laid 


streams 


while ground moraine 


was down beneath the ice itself. 


The 


master outlet to the ocean through the 


flowed together in one 
present Strait of Dover, which at that 
time formed a broad valley between the 
chalk hills of Kent and Artois. 

When the had 
melted back Scandi- 


navia, the drainage pattern of north- 


margin of the ice 


northward into 
western Europe was completely changed 


(Figure 2). The coastline of Europe at 


that time followed a course from the 
Humber to Denmark. The Rhine- 
Maas river system had changed its 


course northward through the low land 
back of the with 
the Weser and Elbe had outlets on that 


coast, and toget her 
shore. 


the 


The former drainage, by way of 
Strait of 


and the valley formed a very low divide 


Dover, was abandoned 
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both 
valleys of the present Ysel 
Grebbe (Geldersche Vallei 
were then probably already formed, as 
the Rhine, 
hilly glacial topography. 


local rivers from 


The 


and of the 


with flowing 


sides. 


branches of through the 
Figure 3 is also partly hypothetical 
in its By the 


consequent 


reconstructed details. 
the 


upon melting of the gigantic ice sheets, 


submergence of land 
the ocean gradually encroached upon 
the lowland as far as the diluvial 
The Strait of 
merged and consequently sea-water at- 
tacked the the 


In the shallow 


up- 


lands. Dover was sub- 


land from south also. 


water along the coast, 
currents and surf produced a_ long 
attached at the pro- 


truding headland of Calais, the higher 


sandbar which, 
diluvial ground of Texel, and the Dan- 
ish morainic hills, paralleled the coast, 
and with only a few drainage interrup- 
tions, encircled a lagoon between it 
and the coast. 
the 


of East 


Similar agencies formed 
Haffs and Nehrungen 
Wind blew 


well known 


Prussia. the sand 


SKETCH MAP OF 


POST GLACIAL 


DRAINAGE 
*10000BC 


FIGURE 2 Retreat of the ice sheet caused 
shift of drainage direction At that time the 


Thames River was still a tributary of the Rhine. 


(SEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF 


of the bar into hills; the Dutch dunes 
are progeny of sea and wind. 

At the time of the Roman conquest 
the outlines of the present Netherlands 
were already faintly discernible (Figure 


4). The had 


appeared; the central lake named Flevo 


lagoon practically dis- 
may have been a last remnant of that 
former stage. 


the 


Clay deposits from the 


sea and rivers and 
lated 


had changed the lagoon into 


peat) accumu- 


from shallow water vegetation, 


a swampy 
lowland, half land, half water, through 


which the rivers meandered in their 
courses across the delta. The Rhine 
at that time had four branches: the 


Waal, the Leidsche Rhine, the 


present 


Vecht, and the Ysel; the ‘*Geldersche 
Vallev” had been abandoned. The 
legend that the Roman general Drusus 
connected the Rhine and Ysel by a 
canal is not supported by recent. re- 
search. The zone of dunes and the 
natural levees, which the rivers had 


built along their courses through flood 


habitable; in the low- 
terpen 


for human settle 


deposits, were 


lands, artificial hills furnished 


more secure location 


ment. 
The next stage in the evolution is 
shown in Figure 5. Storms attacked 


the series of dunes and helped by a 
general subsidence of the land, the sea 
broke through 


the 


the dunes and invaded 


swampy lowland. Large = gullies 
were cut; the embryonic Zuiderzee is 
detectible. In 
attack of 


The peat especially Was susceptible to 


the Zeeland section the 


the sea was also successful. 
the 
shore of many pools, formed by the 


destruction, while wind action on 


excavation of peat for fuel purposes, 


ine reased the water area. 
The peak of this invasion by the sea 
(Kigure 6) was attained in the later 


Middle Aves. 


rupted to form a 


The dune zone was dis- 


line of islands, and 


the loss of land behind the dunes, almost 


THE 
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led to complete reéstablishment of the 
former lagoon. The map is not a unit; 
in the north its historical date is about 
1300, in the south 1421, the year of the 
famous Elizabeth flood. Then followed 
a long period during which man’s activ- 
ity the attack of 


exceeded the ocean; 


LAGOON STAGE 
+1000 BC. 


SCHEL OT 





FIGURE 3 
Sea reminds us of 
conditions of East 
reclaim the land 


The lagoon stage of the North 
the present coastal 
Prussia, where plans to 
are also under way 


coast 


the period of reclamation—consolida- 


was threatened, reclama- 
The Neth- 


erlands rose above the waves and stayed 


tion of what 


tion of what had been lost. 


above: luctor et emergo. The present 
reclamation of the Zuiderzee partly 
completed is the latest move in the 


fight against the ocean. 


PRESENT PHYSIOGRAPHY 
Physiographically, the territory of 
the Netherlands can be divided into 


three divisions—-the dunes, the former 
lagoon, and the diluvial uplands with 
their valleys. 


The 


width 


dunes form 


still 


a zone of varying 
the the 


attack by the sea, although they have 


bearing brunt of 
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FIGURE 4. 
the stage when the lagoon had been for the 
greater part filled with sediments; clay brought 
by the rivers and peat formed by the marsh 
vegetation. 


Roman period represents 


moved eastwards of their original posi- 
tion under the force of the prevailing 
winds. The beach dips only fifty feet 
to the mile under the North Sea waves 
and would be 
extremely difficult because army trans- 
ports must 


landing on the 


coast 
anchor some distance out. 


The dunes themselves excel- 


lent 


serve as 
lines of defense. The few deeper 
the hinterland 
are narrow and easily defended; per- 
manent fortifications still of 
value. Where the dunes 
been 


breaks which lead to 
here are 
the sand of 
the adjacent 
soils of the former lagoon to form a 


has carried over 
zone of higher sandy grounds border- 
ing the dunes, a favorite place for settle- 
ment as well as for horticulture has 
developed. 

The former lagoon now forms the real 
the Netherlands. 


claimed units—polders 


lowland of The re- 
with their clay 
soils lie generally below sea level (A.P., 
or Amsterdam level), and the large peat 
areas, through shrinking, are also below 
that level, yet drainage directly to the 
sea by way of drainage canals is still 
possible. Difference between ebb and 
flood leaves most of the lagoon above 
low water level, though, in contrast, 


almost all of it is below 


high water 
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low 
and high tides are 3.70 meters at the 
Las the Hook 
of Holland, 1.34 meters at Petten, 1.90 
Ameland, Rottum 

The lowland can be flooded 


level. These differences between 


Wielingen, meters at 


meters at and at 
2.30 meters. 
for defense if the flooding is carefully 
planned beforehand so that the inunda- 
tion is regulated and controlled. For 
the polders sources of flood water are 
the drainage canals around the polder 
dikes, but otherwise the sea itself and 
the broad rivers, which flow above the 
level of the plain on their way to the 
used for flooding. <A 


ocean may be 


change—which might 
took 
the Zuiderzee was transformed into the 


Ysel Lake. 


this lake, an excellent source of water 


very important 


be called an asset place when 


By control of the level of 


for flooding purposes can be provided. 
The +3 meter A.P. contour line drawn 

the 
level 


on Figure 6 shows what part of 
Netherlands is located below that 
and, theoretically, how much could be 
Hooded if Ysel 
that level and maintained there. 

The third 


lands, offers 


Lake were brought to 


division, the diluvial up- 


few chances for natural 


defense. Exceptions are, for instance, 
the glacial ridges which can be used 
(especially when they rise abruptly as 
the ‘“Veluve 
zoom" bordering Rhine and Ysel), and 
Many of these 
can be inundated by cutting the sum- 


is the case of so-called 


also some river valleys. 


mer dikes, which border the river bed. 


Otherwise the uplands are open to 


invasion. 


POLITICO-GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 


The Netherlands shares with Switzer- 
land an heritage of difficult) physical 


factors, which formed a challenge to 
men and resulted in the development 
of a strong group of people eager for 
a life of freedom. The same factors, 


because of the protection they offered, 
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made that freedom possible the moment 
man had transformed the natural handi- 
caps of nature into advantages, during 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages, 
when land reclamation made the low- 
lands suitable for human occupance. 
The War of Independence against Spain 
would probably have come anyway, 
even without the Reformation. The 
Netherlands were at that time ripe for 
independence. 

The continuance of freedom, after 
the period of dynamic energy had fin- 
ished, especially after the time of resur- 
rection following the Napoleonic period, 
depended principally on the advantage 
of having a small non-aggressive neutral 
state in control of one of the most stra- 
tegic spots in Europe. No great power 
wished any other to have it. For Great 
Britain, arisen in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the leading world nation, it 
was vitally necessary that neither France 
nor Germany should rule over this stra- 
tegic strip of land. Switzerland and 
Denmark owe their independence to the 
same consideration, the importance of 
neutral control of strategic points. The 
same principle also is valid for the 
Netherlands East Indies, which, because 
of the open door policy, are valuable 
to all nations; if one large nation were 
in control, it would close that door. 

Moreover the high cultural level of 
the Netherlanders has made them an 
asset to world civilization, appealing 
to others as a goal to strive for—they 
are well liked and popular all over the 
world. <A Netherlands 
neutrality would inflame public senti- 
ment; few 


violation of 


nations would risk facing 
such public condemnation—as has hap- 
pened recently in the case of Finnish 
aggression by Russia. 

In the present European war it seems 
certain that neither France nor Great 
Britain will violate the territorial neu- 
trality of the Netherlands. If they 
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LAND AND SEA IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES 





FiGurE 5.—The attack of the ocean is at 
full swing and threatens to regain its lost terri- 
tory—the former lagoon. 


contemplated such an act, the oppor- 
tune time would have been in the first 
weeks of the war when Germany was 
open to a flank attack by way of the 
Netherlands, while her main army was 
still engaged in Poland. Consequently, 
no danger will come from the west or 
south; the only potential enemy is 
Germany which, for various reasons, 
might violate Dutch neutrality. 

The reasons are: 

The ‘‘Anschlussz”’ of the Netherlands 
to the Reich would not only bring her 
a rich land with an immense colonial 
empire, but would yield Germany the 
control of the outlets of the. Rhine, 
Maas, and Scheldt, an economic and 
value. 
Many Germans still regard the Dutch 


strategic asset of the greatest 


as lost relatives, not realizing that four 
hundred years of separation has resulted 
in a great contrast between the two 
nationalities. Even before that separa- 


tion the ties between the Lowland 
Provinces and the rest of the Holy 
Roman Empire were very loose. Yet 
by some extreme Nazis, the Nether- 
lands may be regarded as lost territory 
which should be regained. 

However, present reasons for inva- 


sion are of a different type; they do not 






























































PHYSICAL FEATURES 
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FIGURE 6. 
a large share of the alluvial soils, are located 


Most of the unclaimed land, and 


below sea-level. The +3 meter contour, which 
roughly represents high tide level, is remote 
from the North Sea coast, if the dunes are not 
taken into consideration. 

really concern the Netherlands as such 
but become part of an offensive against 
Outflanking 
the main strength of the Maginot Line 


France and Great Britain. 


necessitates marching through Belgium 
and the Netherlands (if such outflank- 
ing is by the northern end). The inva- 
sion of Belgium alone is no longer a 
practical solution—a change from 1914. 
The gateway into Belgium, the Verviers 
Corridor, is now strongly fortified and 
readily vulnerable to 
Such 
a break through the 
southern Netherlands and on into north- 
ern Belgium, while the main part of 
the Netherlands is left on the flank held 


by enough troops to guard against Dutch 


is probably not 
“Blitz” attack. 


move would mean 


an outflanking 


attack on the lines of transportation. 
The second possibility, a direct attack 


against the heart of the Netherlands 
with the use of the coasts of Zeeland 
and Holland proper in view, would 
advance the German front line of at- 
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tack (for submarines and for airplanes) 
150 
not seem to be important enough to 
attack; 
is probably the weakest 


about miles. This distance does 


invite however, dearth of oil 


the 
miles 


item in 
150 


factor in 


(German war machine and 


important 
The 


the two reasons for invasion 


become an con- 


serving supply. chief difference 
between 
is that the first involves Belgium also 
and consequently opens the way for 
military help from northern” France, 
while the second leaves Belgium alone; 
Germany may hope that Belgium will 
of allied troops to 
Netherlands. Recent 


ments by political leaders of both coun- 


not permit passas.e 
help the state- 


tries, as well as the coéperation of 
November 11, make it highly probable 
that the Netherlands 
will stand shoulder to shoulder if either 
is attacked. 


the 


and Belgium 
of them Considering the 
fact that the Nether- 
lands therefore will be followed by rapid 
help from the French and British 


invasion of 


ar- 
mies—massed along the northern French 


Bel- 


gium, the chances are definitely against 


border—-with the codperation § of 


such an act. Only absolute need or 


despair—to bring the war to a decisive 
end—could impel Germany to the viola- 


tion of Dutch territory. 


THE DEFENSE (SEE FIGURE 7 


The defense of a nation begins on 


its frontiers (Il on Figure 7), and in the 


case of the Netherlands chiefly on its 
east and west flank because no danger 
is expected from the south, while the 


the Wadden, is 


suitable for large-scale military action. 


northern border, not 
The coastline is probably well guarded 
Walcheren 
troop concentration on the important 
Walcheren, Brielle 
Holland, den 


from to Texel, with larger 


gateways (,o0eree, 


Hoek of 
Helder. 


Ymuiden and 
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DEFENSE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS 


v=: PLANNED INUNDATION 


== ZONE OF PLANNED 
DESTRUCTION 


iO O 20 


KILOME TERS 





LEGEND 

I ZONE OF BOUNDARY DEFENSE VI STELLING AMSTERDAM 

ILA YSEL LINE Vil SOUTH BEVELAND DEFENSE 

B VELUWE ESCARPMENT Vill FRISIAN LAKES DISTRICT 
GREBBE LINE BOVER-YSEL COASTAL EXTENSION 
GELDERSCHE VALLE! Ix ZUIDER ZEE DIKE DEFENSE 
NORTH BRABANT x STELLING CEN HELDER 
HOLLANDSCHE WATERLINE » 4 ALBERT CANAL LINE 
POSSIBLE SECOND WATERLINE XI STELLING ANTWERP 





Figure 7. Defense of the Netherlands is based on the physical features. Water, once the great 
enemy, is now the ally which makes a flat lowland remarkably strong for defense purposes. 
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However, major stress is put on the 


boundary shared with Germany be- 


cause, as has been stated before, from 
the attack 
Defense of this boundary should be a 


there may be expected. 
mobile one, intended more to slow up 
the enemy than to offer strong military 
The futility of the Poles’ 
trying to defend an unfavorable bound- 


resistance. 


ary zone, resulting in the capture of 
large military divisions in cut-off sali- 
ents, will not be repeated in the case 
of the Netherlands. There 


fighting; machine gun nests may tempo- 


will be 


rarily stop the advancing enemy but the 
major obstruction will be the destruc- 
tion 


as complete as possible—of all 


lines of transportation. The army will 
behind it a 
Mined roads 


and bridges will be blown up, trees will 


retreat fighting, leaving 


zone of utter destruction. 


cover the roads, the so-called “‘aspara- 


gus”’ will stop advancing tanks. In 
Limburg the Maas River will be used 
as base for further retarding the prog- 
ress of the enemy. The author does 


not know how deep that zone of destruc- 
tion is; however, from reports, it seems 
that in the south, in the de Peel section, 
the that the 


advance of a potential enemy would be 


zone is rather wide and 


slowed down by land mines and various 
What can be 


destruction has been shown recently tn 


other devices. done by 


Finland, where the advancing Russian 


armies in the Karelian Isthmus were 


retarded effectively by similar methods 


reached the 


before they main line of 
defense, the Mannerheim Line. The 
retreat, inevitable in case of a strong 


attack, will be in the center across the 


Ysel, in the south through Brabant 
towards the central river system, and 
in the north behind the Frisian lake 
zone. All of the land east and south 
will have to be sacrificed, a difficult 


decision to make, but absolutely neces- 


sary. It seems unwise to evacuate the 
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population except from the 
itself, 
only aggravate 


the 


zone oft 


destruction because it would 


settlement and_ food 


conditions in the 


Netherlands. 


The second line of defense 


western part of 


is the S()- 
called Ysel Line (II on Figure 7) which 


runs from Ysel Lake along the Ysel 
River and across the Overbetuwe. 
against the Rhine and Waal. Rivers. 


and which is’ intended for definite 
defense. It is strengthened bv pill- 
boxes. In case of sufficient water in 


the rivers, the water obstacle—no longer 


crossed by bridges—-can be widened 


Kigure 6 shows that the inundation 
power of Ysel Lake, if based on a level 
of +3 meters A.P., will reach up to 


Deventer. Behind this line, the Veluwe 
escarpment, of excellent value to move 
ments of the field army mav halt and, 
by concentration of force, repulse a 
the 


geographical angle the Ysel Line appears 


successful river crossing. From 
to be strong, although the author does 
military 
The 


period since the first of September has 


not know how far its actual 


preparation has been completed. 


certainly not been idle for the mobilized 


soldiers; much may have been accom- 


plished. 

South of the Waal there is no second 
line of defense: the retreat must be 
towards the third line; perhaps the 


Seersche Overlaat, once a public nui 


sance in northern Brabant and put out 
of action through a change in the Maas 
again 

The 
northern retreat will be taken up later. 
the Ysel 
the 


outlet, can be made to function 


to widen the zone of inundation. 


Forcing of Line will 


the 


CAUSE 
Gseldersche Valley, 
Line (III on Fig 


that 


retreat to 
the so-called Grebbe 
ure 7 It has been stated already 
it was once a river valley through which 
a delta the flowed 


branch ot Rhine 


Originally this line depended for its 


functioning on the local supply of the 
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many little rivers coming from the 
Veluwe uplands; the higher level of 
the Ysel Lake will now be of great help 
in flooding this former valley. How 
strong that line is and how long it can 
stop a determined attack remains an 
open question. According to recent 
information and maps, this line con- 
tinues across the central Betuwe and 
joins the Maas inundation line south 


Noord 


Betuwe section is of 


of the river of that name in 
Brabant. The 
great significance because otherwise an 
attack along the uplands of Numegen 
obstacle 


reached the Holland Water 


Line and here a ‘Blitz’ attack might 


would not be faced by any 
before it 


prove disastrous. 

The main line of defense is the so- 
called ‘‘Hollandsche Water Line” (1V 
on Figure 7), a broad zone of polder 
and peat land inundation, reaching 
from the Ysel Lake (Muiden) to Gorkum 
on the Waal where it continues along 
the ‘* Nieuwe Merwede”’ and the ‘ Hol- 
landsche Diep.”’ This inundation is 
brought about by water from Lake 


Ysel as well as from Lek, Waal, and 
Maas. 


permanent and 


The line is well protected by 
mobile fortifications; 
however, its major strength lies in its 
Hooded character. A shallow sheet of 
water, above which only small dikes, 
houses, and trees arise, Covers an intri- 
cate system of small drainage ditches 
and larger drainage canals, which would 
seem to make crossing practically impos- 
sible. The 


Utrecht is rather complicated. It ad- 


position of the City of 


joins sandy uplands and, although 
in the flooded zone, will possibly be 
vulnerable to attack. In this area 
evacuation will be necessary, not only 
of the flooded area itself, but also of 
a belt to the east and west, which will 
battle- 


become part of an ultimate 


front. Inhabitants of Bussum, Hilver- 
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sum, Utrecht, Zeist, Vianen, and Gor- 
kum will be required to move westward. 

In spite of the world-wide impression 
that the Netherlands are par excellence 
a winter land of ice, freezing periods 
are not frequent and generally not of 
long duration. At Utrecht in the center 
of the waterline the average January 
temperature is 35 degrees, with an 
average minimum of 15 degrees and 
an average of 16 days when the tem- 
perature falls below 


Boston 


freezing point, 


compared with (which in its 


coastal location is rather warm for 


New England) 


28 degrees, the average minimum —4 


January average is 
degrees, and the number of days with 
frost 25. Roughly speaking there is 
in the Netherlands ice about once in 
three years, enough for skating, but 
scarcely enough for the transport of 
heavy war implements. A really severe 
winter happens about once in a decade. 
This winter however, was one of the 
exceptions, although it is unwise to 
judge solely from newspaper reports. 
The war scare of January of this year 
coincided with a frost period ; whether 
there be any relation between the two 
cannot yet be determined. 

A second waterline, the old one of 
the seventeenth and eighteen centuries 
(V on Figure 7), is theoretically pos- 
sible of defense and could be held if 
The author 
does not know if this is contemplated. 


the main line were pierced. 


Kven if the main line were broken 
by the enemy, the war would not be 
About the capital, Amsterdam, 
a circular line of defense (Stelling Am- 


Over. 
sterdam-——-VI on Figure 7) is based on 
The line 
crosses the zone of dunes north and 
south of the North Sea Canal in order 


to permit 


inundation and fortifications. 


vessels to enter the canal 
and proceed to the port of Amsterdam. 
The dune section seems to be rather 


vulnerable and its collapse would mean 
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that Amsterdam would be encircled 


by the enemy and cut off from the out- 
side world. The 


terrain itself is 


per- 
fectly suited for defense and under 
normal conditions could resist for a 


long time. 

To this rather complete scheme of 
defense two other lines of resistance 
should be actually 


existent, the other, as far as the author 


mentioned; one 


knows, perhaps not planned, but never- 


theless necessary. 


The first (VII on Figure 7) is the 
defense of Zuid Beveland and Wal- 
cheren, protecting the outlet of the 
Scheldt River. This defense consists 


of three units, first the line of approach 
Zoom, Woensdrecht) and 


the connecting dike; second the Hans- 


(Bergen op 


weerd shipping canal; and third the 
dike between Zuid Beveland and Wal- 
cheren. The other defense scheme 


concerns the protection of the Zuiderzee 
dike Zurich, 


Friesland. The sea approach, through 


between Wieringen and 


the Marsdiep, is secured by means of 


the Helder defense which covers the 
mainland as well as the Isle of Texel 
(X on Figure 7 The dike itself is 


heavily fortified on both sides (IX on 


Figure 7); however, it seems strongly 


advisable that the Frisian peat lake 
zone should be used for an additional 
zone of defense. Destruction of the 


dike or its locks would mean the break- 
down of the higher Ysel Lake level and 
would weaken considerably other de- 
fense lines. It is essential to keep the 
the dike, by land 
as well as by air (through anti-aircraft). 

The 


below 


enemy away trom 


Frisian lake zone is generally 
or near sea-level and runs from 
Dokkum (VIII on 


continuous 


Stavoren to Figure 


7%. It 18a without 


dikes, 


winter 


Zone, 


already naturally flooded in 
Only a 


(Heereveen-Joure-Sneek, 


time. few first-class 


roads cross it 


Heereveen-lLeeuwarden,  lLeeuwarden- 
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Groningen) and those roads could be 


made impassable. In the north the 
the polders along the 
Dokkumer Diep, between Dokkum and 
the 


line of defense. 


inundation of 


Lauwerszee, would complete this 
In the south the flooded 
area could continue along the coastal 
zone of Overyssel (Giethoorn) to join 
the Ysel Line, keep the invaders away 
from the Ysel Lake, and make it impos- 
sible for them to use gun boats to attack 
the Holland coast and the dike. 

Thus is the military survey of the 
defense of the Netherlands completed. 
However, it would not be wholly com- 
plete unless economic factors were taken 
into consideration; in other words, if 
no answer were given to the questions, 
(1) can the Netherlands, in case of war, 
continue to feed its population within 
the and (2) does it 


lines of defense? 


the 


have essential raw materials to 


continue manufacturing even in-= such 
a period of distress? 


The 


brings out 


peacetime economic structure 


some interesting facts. In 


regard to food, it is rather surprising 


to discover that such a densely 


popu- 
lated country in terms of money value 
food 


however, 


than it 
the 
food imported is bulky and cheap, while 
that 


actually exported more 


imported.  In_ reality, 


exported is light in weight and 


high in value. Among foodstuffs ex 


ported are the high-class products of 
the Duth dairy industry and of horti- 


culture; products such as cheese, milk, 


eggs, vegetables, and fruits. Imported 


are grains—-such as wheat for human 


use, and corn for the feeding of cattle; 


also various forms of fodder and _ fats 


for the livestock. 
The highly developed manufacturing 


industries, which occupy about” one 


third of the working population, must 


import almost all their requirements 


with the exception of a few products 


related to agriculture (leather, paper) 
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and one form of power, namely coal. 
The coal production equals the con- 
sumption but the location of the mines 
in the extreme southeast corner—-south- 
ern Limburg—necessitates the sale of 
a large part of the production to other 
countries and the buying of a corre- 
sponding amount, principally from the 
German Ruhr district which is acces- 
sible by river traffic. 

Even when neutral in the midst of 
Europe at war, the 
Dutch 


difficult. 


position of the 


economic household is 


very 
Manufacturing has to be 


curtailed, rationing cards make their 
appearance. In the case of foreign 
invasion, of course, these difficulties 


would be immeasurably increased. The 
situation may be summarized in this 
Nether- 


lands is mainly limited to the lowlands 


way. As the defense of the 


the former lagoon—can that region 


supply the needs of its inhabitants 


when cut off from the eastern and 
southern uplands, which will be occu- 
pied by the invader? This is not only 
a question of distribution of food  pro- 
duction but also one of the distribution 
of population. A series of four maps 
illustrates the problem and the dis- 
cussion (Figures &, 9, 10, and 11). 
Figure & shows that most people live 
in the lowland area. This is not gen- 
erally the result of a high rural density 
of population on the soils of the former 
lagoon —-although locally that may be 


the case but) principally because of 


the fact that here are the large cities, 
(Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, and 


roughly 


of which the five largest 
Rotterdam, the 
Haarlem) 


Hague, 


contain one-fourth 


of the total of almost nine million inhab- 


itants. In case of war the contrast 


between lowlands and 


uplands will 


become even more. striking because 


many people will move westward for 
protection behind the defense lines 


being moved there either by force or 
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DENSITY OF 
POPULATION 





FiGURE §&.—Distribution of population is 
related to use of the land and industrial-com 
mercial activities Interesting to note is the 
high density for the inner dune zone—location 
of cities and horticulture—the Amsterdam 
commercial-industrial district, and the zone 
of settlement along the edge of the sandy up 
lands 


The western Neth- 


erlands will be crowded and in case of 


their own free will. 


a long war, relief in the form of evacu- 
ation of women and children will be 


absolutely necessary, not solely from 


the point of view of food but also 


from the point of view of danger from 
the sky 


the city population could move into the 


airplane attacks. In Finland 


interior and practically disappear amid 
lakes and forests. In the Netherlands 
there would be little space; to put it in 
popular terms a bomb dropped any- 


where would unavoidably — kill 


Dutch. 
The other three maps (Figures 9, 10, 


some 


11) represent the distribution of the 
three branches of agriculture, horticul 
ture, stock raising (grassland) and crop 
land (grains). In a general way it can 


be said that horticulture flourishes 


along the dune zone (sand on peat or 


clay) and between the rivers” (river 
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FiGuRE 9.—-Distribution of cropland shows 
interesting features The of 
Zeeland and the sandy peat soils of Groningen 


heay y « lay soils 


reveal the greatest concentration Ihe three 
crop units in Holland proper represent the clay 
bottom of reclaimed land On the eastern 
uplands crops generally dominate 

clay soils), stock raising on most of 
the lagoon (especially on the peat) and 
grain on the sandy uplands. The clay 
polders are chiefly used for a grass 
economy but in some cases (Zeeland, 


Haarlemmermeer, Wieringenmeer 


Northwest 


pol- 
Friesland) also for 
crops. Separation from the eastern 
of the Netherlands as a of 


invasion would make most of the wheat, 


der, and 


part result 


rye, Oats, and potatoes unavailable 
for the western population; in other 
words the weak spot of the economic 
structure of the Netherlands—the grain 
deficit——becomes still weaker. In case 
of war the western Netherlands will 


need grain badly, especially if the war 


continues for a considerable time and 


the available supplies have been ex- 


hausted. The Netherlands must have 
bread to supplement the supply of 
dairy products, vegetables, and fruits. 


However, the production even of these 


( 
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is in danger in the long run. Fodder to 
feed the stock, 
hay, will be and 


stock will have to be killed 


less milk, less butter, less cheese, fewer 


for grass and 
of the 


that means 


except 


scarce much 


eyvys. 


Horticultural use of the land requires 
fertilizers which 


abundant must come 


No COUnN- 
try in the world puts more into the soil 


from foreign countries also. 


the 


Of course, supplies will 


to make it productive than does 


Netherlands. 


come from without by ships, but even 
that means will not be easy in case of 
a real war. The western Netherlands 
has only two real gateways -the North 
Sea Canal at Ymuiden and the New 
Waterway at the Hoek of Holland, 
leading up to Rotterdam. The North 
Sea Canal, especially the tremendous 


locks of 
airplane attack, 


Ymuiden are vulnerable to 
and the one remaining 
entrance will be subjected 


It 


to cConcen- 


trated air raids. is unnecessary to 





hiGURE 


10.-Horticulture (vegetables, bulbs) 
is typical for the inner dune zone and for the 
river clay soils of the Rhine delta (chiefly fruit) 


The extension eastward of the dune zone in 
southern Holland is chiefly hothouse horticul 
ture (grapes, tomatoes, et 
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GRASSLAND 





FIGURE 11 (srassland dominates the peat 
soils of the former lagoon, now used for grazing 


or for the production of hay 


say much about manufacturing in case 
of war. The coal supply from Limburg 
will be cut off, the large industrial 
region of Brabant and Overvsel will 
be lost and the large-scale manufac 


turing of the western part will depend 


entirely on foreign imports 
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Taking all 


the economic situation behind the front 


this into consideration, 


is not very favorable, and plans _ for 
mass evacuation, if that be possible 
in time of war, seems to be the only 


solution. However, evacuation would 


be demanded only in extreme case of 


a long war, which includes a concen- 


trated attack on the Netherlands. At 


present many are of the opinion that 
such a ygeneral offensive will be the 
turning point of the war, either suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, and that the 


part plaved by the Netherlands, even 


her 


HWMnO}T 


when will 


neutrality is violated, 


be a one, a kind of sideshow 


to the real war. 


Finally, the Dutch will not fight 


alone. Help will come, by land, by 


water, and by air. Finland has shown 


what a small country, if determined 
to fight, can do. The potential invader 
should hesitate a long time before he 
ictually violates the neutrality of the 
Netherlands 

Vote: The article was presented at the meet 


Netherlands Scholars in 
5. 1940 


ing of America. Wash 


ington, D. C., January 








AGRICULTURAL REGIONS OF AFRICA 


PART I 


BASIC FACTORS (Continued ) 


HT. L. Shantz 


(The first installment appeared in the January 1940 issue) 


DomMEsTIC ANIMALS NATIVE OWNED 


About 162,000,000 


corded (Table IV) as owned by natives 


animals are re- 


in Africa or about 1.3 for each native. 
On the basis of cow units, they would 
72,000,000. 


about three times as many animals as 


amount to about This is 
are owned by Europeans and four times 
as Many cow units. 

On the basis of recorded acreage under 
native cultivation, it would amount to 
nearly two animals per acre, but since 


animal population is more adequately 


recorded if we assume a total acreage 
of 150,000,000 -instead of 84,000,000, 
which seems reasonable, the animal 


population would be only a little over 


one animal per acre. But this relation 
is not very close in Africa since the 
stock-raising tribes occupy great open 


grasslands which have for the most part 
not been cultivated. 

Sheep and goats (Figure 62) cannot 
be clearly differentiated since they are 
reported as ‘‘sheep and goats” in a 
number of cases. In the summary, the 
assumption was made that the numbers, 
where combined, were equal and one- 
half recorded as sheep and one-half as 
goats. This seems reasonable since the 
total of each is so nearly the same. 

On the basis of number, sheep rank 


as the most numerous, constituting 34 


per cent of the total, while goats con- 
stitute 33 per cent, and cattle 27 per 
These constitute the 


the 


cent of the total. 
bulk, or 94 


per cent of domestic 


stock. 


1.2 per cent, hogs 1 per cent, horses 


Donkeys 1.8 per cent, camels 


0.8 per cent and mules 0.2 per cent, and 
a few native-owned ostriches complete 
the record. 

Sheep are widely distributed, being 
scarce in tropical rain forest and desert 
areas. Estimates for Ethiopia place it 
in the lead with 18 per cent, followed 
by Morocco with 16 per cent, Algeria 
with 10 per cent, Cape of Good Hope 
7 per cent, Kenya with 5 per cent, 
French Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Tanganyika, and Tunisia with 4. per 
cent each; Basutoland and Nigeria with 
3 per cent each; the Niger, Egypt, and 
Italian Somaliland with 2 per cent each. 
Practically every country raises a few 
sheep. 

Goats, like sheep (Figure 61) are most 
abundant in the country lying between 
the tropical forests and the deserts. On 
the 


leads with about 19 per cent, followed 


basis of estimates, Ethiopia again 
by Nigeria with 9 per cent, Kenya 7 pet 
cent, Morocco 6 per cent, Algeria 6 per 
cent, Tanganyika 5 per cent, French 
Sudan 5 per cent, Cape of Good Hope 
4 per cent, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 4 pet 
Uganda 4 per cent, and Tunis, 
Natal, Territory of the Niger, Mauri- 
and 
They 


are recorded for nearly every colony on 


cent, 


tania, Belgian Congo, Eritrea, 


Basutoland with 2 per cent each. 


the continent. 
Sheep and goats are especially impor 
tant to the welfare of the African natives 


and are successfully raised where cattle 
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TABLE IV 


Domestic ANIMALS, NATIVE OWNED 


Country and Possession Date Ostriches Cattle Goats Sheet Pig Horses Mules Donkeys Camels 
North East Africa 
~ Ethiopia 1904 20,000, 000 
Somaliland (French) 2 
Somaliland Protec 
torate (British 1920 
Eritrea (Italian) 19284 749,300 1,896, 743 375 115,248 67,742 
Somaliland (Italian) 1928 1,105,869 609,117 1,038,891 12,809 607,836 
Egypt 1927° 1,497,425 622,339) 1,232,220 20,854 37.651 21,253 750,031 179,141 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudar 
British and Egyp 


ua! 1928* 1,503,000 2,013,100 2,201,000 5,000 21,500 1.000 349,000 401,000 
East Atrica 
Uganda Protectorate 


British 1929 1,909,534 1,918,801 805,833 526 3 3 15,1 





2 72 

Kenya Colony and Pre 

tectorate (Britis! 1929 4,483,550 $3,940,000 2,882,950 200 300 35,000 60,000 
Zanzibar Protectorate 

British) 1928 27,800 25,800 49 51 4,382 50 
Tanganyika Territory 

British Mandate 1929 4,467,444 2,906,638) 2,134,596 2,378 74 97 49,887 20 
Urundi and Ruanda 

Belgian Mandate 1929 & 20,000 285.000 125.000 
Nyasaland Protector 

ate (British) 1929 145,969 201,444 87,021 60,437 
Northern Rhodesia 

British) 1929 517,616 110,832 37,476 34,281 159 
Southerr Rhode 

British 1929 1,495,803 771,011 268,251 37.889 154 117 36,748 
Portuguese East Afric: 

Portuguese 1928 418,186 177,937 11,311 58.620 139 314 4,372 
Madagascar (Frencl 192 6,901,257 108,210 142,480 328,430 2,500 109 58419 

South Atrica 

Basutoland (Britis! 1921 574,415 894,257 1,854,426 152,325 9012 5,383 
Bechuanaland Protec 

torate sritish 1921 $26,444 237,740 120,186 2,264 6,206 
Swaziland (Britis 1921 146,542 96,568 22,222 s 618 76 1,466 
Union of South Atri 

Britist 1928 6,095,391 4.374.586 4,795,359 410.433 160,809? 2,010? 125,014? 

Transvaal 1928 1,251,831 801,798 306,557 114,837 2,6932 9792 72,014? 

Orange Free State 192 $76,154 K&.420 326,717 37,153 4.0992 952 7372 

Natal 1928 1,582,428 1,347,735 346,692 71,872 25,461? 224 23,850 

Cape of Good Hope 1928 1,884,978 2,136,633 3,815,393 186.571 128.5562 712 28,4132 
Ny itt \\ ‘ ‘ A ri 

Mandate 1928" 138,614 780,675 124,024 54 4.794 54 21,186 

West Africa 

Angola (Portuguese 1928 1,074,244 277,419 131,565 278,419 1,107 346 2,480 
French Equator | 

Africa (Frenec} 1924 29 KK4 576" 1.214. 406 17,200 5) 880 58 000" 23,033" 
Congo (Belgiar 1929 197,114 1,110,762 $63,957 87.569 
Guinea (Spanist Not avail able 
Fernando Po (Sp 

a} Not Va ble 
Cameroor krenct 

Mandate 1928 400,000 291,000 150,000 10,000 12,400 10,000 
Cameroor Britis 

Mandate \dministe red as a. part Ni geria 
Nigeria (Britis! 1929 44 » 974,444 §,.0435,524 1,722,644 50,176 196,001 5 547,705 2,752 
Togoland (Br 

Mandate 1921 11,639 22,|371 634 62 
Togoland krencl 

Mandate 1926 44,000 62,000 51,000 9 000 4,500 1,200 
Dahomey krenecl 1929 9) OS 249.798 211.950 131.569 2.414 1,465" 
Ivory Coast (Frencl 1928 60,000 172,000 147,000 42,000 5104 
(,0ld Coast, Ashant 

ind Northern Ter 

ritories (Britist 19294 120,000 400,000 23,800 4,150 10,000 
Liberia ‘ 
serra Leone Colony 

ind Protect r te 

British 1928 45,000 6,000 11,000 1,000 60 2 10 
Guinea (Frenet 1929 4KK KOS 144,193 109,100 4018" 1.568 24 153 
Guinea (Portuguese 1926 78,091 81,002 27,900 57,365 $434 2,939 
Gambia Colony and 
Protectorate (Brit Not avail able 
Senegal (French 1928 395,972 678,421 27,398 40.700 64,619 8.919 
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Country and Possession Date Ostriche Cattle Goat Sheep Pig Horse Mule Donke Came 


I 











North Africa 

Rio de Oro and Adrar 

(Spanish) Not avail able 

ll any 

lini (Spanish) 1928 
Morocco (Spanish) Not avail able 
Morocco (French) 1929 1,955,856 3,380,208 8,717,329 1,739 187,814 84.433 538,012 123.49 
Algeria (French 1928-29 763,909 2,962,547) 5,749,010 115,159 106,083 288,083 184.43% 
Tunis (French) 192754 441,904 1,353,994 2,052,646 7 82,387 26,950 159,767 154,993 


French Sudan Colony 
French 1928 909 ,000 2,345,000 2,424,000 40,719 105,000 17,450 
Territory of the Niger 


French 1929 841,408 2,510, 514 300 62,422 156,310 $2.55) 
Upper Volta (French) 1928 405,587 587,288 406,968 1,166 §3,192 72,032 33 
Mauritania (French) 192858 313,237 2,237,528 4,124 74,554 50,681 
Tripolitania (Italian) 1928%9 48,051 336,642 506,489 76 7,199 2,978 27,896 43,008 
Cyrenaica (Italian) 1928 8,934 211,694 315,099 455 2,484 72 10,631 37,781 
Totals 44 4,367,047 53,460,565 55,260,343 1,691,541 1,253,615 376,365 3,535,508 2.0049 


1a, Great Britain Department Overseas Trade: Economic Condition in Ethiopia 1929-30 











b. Shantz, H. L.: Agriculture in East Africa, Supplementary Chapter: Educi n East Africa, TI is Jesse Jone Pp 
Stokes Fund, New Ycerk, p. 379-85. Since the people are entirely dependent on local production, there are large numbers of all typ 
of animals considered in this table with the possible exception of pigs 

> Bell, Sir Hesketh, et al: Le Domaine Colonial Francais, Vol. 3, Paris, 1930, p. 87,98, 101 Mentions flocks of sheep, goats, donk 
as well as horses and camels 

Great Britain Historical Section of the Foreign Office: British Somaliland and Sokotra, London, 1920, p. 30 The great 
of the wealth of S« ililand consists in live stock belonging to the natives Namely, camels, cattle, sheep raes, ostriches, and g 
‘ International ar Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30, p. 232-255 
> [bid. 
Annuarie Statistiques Ministere de Finances, 1927-28, p. 259-64 
Cattle—739,524; buffalo— 757,901 
8 The Statesman’s Year Book, 1930, p. 265 
> ganda Protectorate Blue Book for the year ended 31st af December 1929, Entebbe 1930, p. 120-4 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Nairobi, Section 22, p. 3-5 
International Institute of Agriculture: International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30 
Tanganyika Territory Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Dar Es Salaam, p. 202 
International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30, p. 232-255 
‘ Nyasaland Protectorate Blue Book for the year ended December 1929, Zomba, 1930, p. V 4 
Northern Rhodesia Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Livingstone, p. V 3-4 
6 Southern Rhodesia Report of the Chief Native Commissioner for the year 1929, Salisbury, 1930, p. 14 
International Year Book Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30, p. 232-55 
8 Ibid 
‘Ibid. Data for 1929 
Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland, 1929-30, p. 1057 
21 Basutoland Census, 3rd May 1921, Praetoria, 1922 


2? Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland, 1928, p. 1038 


Swaziland Administration—-Cer of Swaziland, 3rd May 1921, p. 18 








‘ Union of South Africa, Office of Census and Statistics: Report of the Agricultural and Pastoral Production of the Union of S 
Africa, 1927-8, Agricultural Census, No. 11, 1928, Pretoria, 1929, p. 31-2. Livestock owned by natives on European tarms are includ 
here. 

Ibid., 1924-5, No. 8, 1925, Capetown, 1927, p. 167. Figures do not include animals on European farms owned by natives 
2 Report of the I nion of South Africa to the Council of the League of Nations concerning the admir trat t Southwest Atr 
1928, p. 45. 

International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30, p. 232-52 Includes European owned 

48 880,576 in Chad 1926, and 4,000 in Ubangi-Shari 1929 

29 1,155,106 in Chad 1926; 58,200 in other districts 1924 
1924 does not include Chad 
§2,478 in Chad 1926, and 372 in other districts 1924 
1926 
Chad only 1926 

38 Rapport Annuel Sur L’ Administration de la Colonie du Congo Belge Pendant L’ Annee 1929, p. 54 
International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30, p. 232-55. Shazelas, \ Perritories Atricains Sous Mandate d 


France Cameroun et Togo, Paris 1931, p. 157. ‘‘About 2,000 cattle, 505,000 zebus, 665,000 sheep and goats, 38,500 pigs, 20,000 I 
13,000 donkeys 

3% Blue Book Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria, Lagos, 1930, p. 553 

37 Maxwell, J.: Gold Coast Handbook, 1928, p. 105 

§ International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1929 30, p. 232-55 

39 [bid. Data for 1928. 

9 Bulletin Mensuel de L’ Agence Economique de |’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise, June 1929, p. 198 

‘| International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30 Data for 1928 

‘2 (Gold Coast Colony Blue Book 1929-30, Accra, 1930, p. 777 

“Strong, R. P. (Ed The American Republic of Liberia and the Belgian ¢ 





parts of Liberia \ few chicker ind ducks and goats; sheep and cattle are ra 
‘4 International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30 
‘5 Bulletin Mensuel de L’ Agence Economique de l'Afrique Occidentale Francaise, kebruary 1929, p. 7 


“ International Year Book \gricultural Statistics, 1929-30, p. 252 Data 1928 
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Ibid., p. 237 
48 Ibid., p. 233-53 
49 Ormsby-Gore, W. G. S.: Visit to West Africa, 1926, p. 166. ‘‘Cattle are kept in Gambia for show, for dowry, for 
milk, and for manure Cattle do wellin most parts of the Protectorate and are kept by every one who has the means. Be 
sides this, a large number of French cattle come to the Gambia for water and grazing towards the end of the dry season 
| Bulletin Mensuel de L’ Agence Economique de |’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise, June 1929, p. 191 
Ortega, M. I Director Annuario-Guia Oficial de Marruecos y del Africa Espanola, Madrid, 1928, p. 1058 
scrub is not fit for the pasture of stock some sheep and goats 
Annuarie de Statist que Generale du Maroc 1929, p. 192-3 
Annuarie Statisque de |’ Algerie 1929, p. 164-8 
re ‘Statistique Generale de la Tunisie 1929, p. 246 


Agricultural Statistics, 1929-30, p. 232-55 


International Year Book ot 
ms 6 Data 1927 
: Bulletin Mensuel de L’Agence Economique de I’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise, May 1930, p. 194 
50) *Ibid., June 1929, p. 208 
Annuario Statistico Italiano Anno 1931, IX, p. 568. Doubtless includes European owned if any 
‘ © International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics 1929-30, p. 233-55 
08 
are shut out by unfavorable conditions extreme desert conditions where forage 
| of grazing and by disease. Still, a com- and water are both lacking. 
parison of the distributions on a broad Cattle rank third in number, but 
basis (Figures 61 and 63) shows the probably ahead of either sheep or goats 
. concentrations in practically the same in quantity and importance. Roughly, 
areas. Sheep and goats are important 44 million are reported or a little over 
in a belt extending from Morocco to one head per three natives for the whole 
Tunis, in a band across south of the continent. Cattle are not distributed 
Sahara from the Coast of Mauritania equally among the African tribes. In 
| to the Shari River and on the east numbers of cattle (Figure 63) Mada- 
| African highlands from Eritrea to Cape gascar leads with 16 per cent of the 
of Good Hope. They are shut out total African population. It is followed 
apparently by heavy tropical forest in turn by Tanganyika with 11 per cent, 
and coarse grassland and, naturally, by Kenya 8 per cent, Nigeria and Morocco 
each 5 per cent, Uganda and Cape of 
(ood Hope each 4 per cent, Natal, 
oe Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Egypt, Southern 
" Rhodesia and Transvaal each 3 per cent, 


FIGURE 61 


Native owned sheep and goats 
distributed but are scarce in the 
tropical rain forest and high grass and desert 
areas. They are most abundant in the Mediter 


\frican 


are widely 


ranean, Sudanese savanna country, East 
highlands and South Africa 





and Italian Somaliland, Angola, French 
Sudan, French Equatorial Africa, Terri- 
tory of the Niger, Urundi (Figure 64) 
and Ruanda, Algeria and British Somali- 
land each 2 per cent. Cattle are widely 
distributed but scarce or absent in the 
denser forested areas of west and central 
Africa and in the more extreme deserts. 
They are abundant in about the same 
general areas noted for sheep and goats 
but relatively more abundant in Mada- 
gascar and the east African highlands 
from Eritrea to Cape of Good Hope. 
They are also abundant in Egypt and 
the 
Sahara from the French Senegal to the 


scattered across the area south of 


Ethiopian highlands, and from Morocco 


to Tunis. 
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Many races rely largely on cattle. 
This is especially true of the Kaffirs, 
Watusi, 
Masai, Gallas, Nilotic Negroes, and Ful- 


Basutos, Bechuanas, Hereros, 


bes, some of whom have become so 
dependent on cattle that if the latter 
were destroyed their whole economic 
and social order would be disrupted and 
even their religion affected. 

It is difficult to over estimate the 
importance of domestic animals in the 


African While 


represent to extent real 


lives of the natives. 


wives some 
property or estates, cattle, sheep, and 


goats represent currency. In many 
tribes wives are secured only by the 
payment to the woman’s family of a 
certain number of animals, say 30 goats 
or sheep or ten cattle. At the same time 
the chief assigns to the new wife a tract 
of land (an estate) for use. This is 
even the practice in the essentially crop- 
producing tribes of the Bantu peoples. 
Among the tribes such as the Watusi, 
Masai, and others which are dependent 
on cattle for their daily food, the whole 
social, economic, and religious pattern 
of their society is dependent on cattle. 
If these were removed entirely it is 
doubtful if these tribes could survive. 
It would be interesting to elaborate 
this point from the Masai or Watusi 


or any other cattle-raising tribe. These 





FIGURE 62 


Sheep and goats belonging to 
Masai, some of former showing a tendency to 


the fat-tail variety. Kijabi, Kenya 


(;EOGRAPHY 





Native owned cattle show about 


FIGURE 63 
the same general distribution as sheep and goats 
but are relatively less abundant in North Africa 
and more abundant in Madagascar. They are 
scarce in the extreme deserts and the tropical 
rain forests and high grass lands 


are extreme cases, but even in a crop- 
raising tribe such as the Kikuyu sheep 
or goats constitute the basis of the most 
important social and economic events 
in the life of the individual. 

Other domestic animals are relatively 
from the 


unimportant standpoint of 


continental totals. Donkeys, of which 
there are three and a half million, are 
most abundant in Egypt which has 21 
per cent of the total, Nigeria and Moroc- 
co have 15 per cent each, Algeria & per 
cent, Tunis 5 per cent, Territory of the 
Sudan 


almost 


Niger 4 per cent, and French 


3 per cent. There are a few 
everywhere and they are used generally 
as beasts of burden. 

Camels, of which there are about two 
million, are very unequally distributed. 
About 30 per cent are in Eritrea, 20 per 
Sudan 


(Figure 66), 9 per cent in Egypt, 9 per 


cent in the Anglo-Egyptian 


cent in Algeria, and 8 per cent in Tunisia, 
Morocco 


per cent, Kenya and Mauritania with 


followed in turn by with 6 
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3 per cent, Tripolitania, Territory of the 
Niger, Cyrenaica and French Equatorial 
Africa with 2 per cent each. They are 
entirely absent in the humid parts of 
central Africa and in South Africa. 
There are only a million and a quarter 
Unlike the donkeys, and camels 
South Africa. 


does not express a 


horses. 
they are abundant in 
This, 


difference in the environmental adjust- 


however, 


ment for both would probably do well in 


South Africa. The greatest number of 
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part (Figure 65) in Madagascar 19 
per cent, Angola 16 per cent, Cape of 
Good Hope 10 per cent, Dahomey 8 
per cent, and Transvaal 7 per cent, 
Belgian Congo 5 per cent, Natal 4 per 
Nyasaland, 
and Nigeria 3 per cent each, Southern 
Rhodesia, Orange Free State, Northern 
Rhodesia, 


2 per cent each. 


cent, Portuguese (Guinea, 


Ivory Coast, and Senegal 
Mules are most abund- 
ant in Eritrea and Algeria and are also 


found in Ethiopia; while ostriches, as 





FIGURE 64 


horses is in Nigeria, 16 per cent, and in 
French Morocco, 16 per cent, followed 
in turn by Basutoland with 12 per cent, 
Cape of Good Hope 10 per cent, Algeria 
9 per cent, Tunisia 7 per cent, Territory 
of the Niger 5 per cent, the Upper Volta 
and French Equatorial Africa with 4 
per cent each, the French Sudan, Sene- 
gal, and Egypt with 3 per cent each, and 
2 per cent in both the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and Natal. 


of portions by diseases carried by the 


Horses are shut out 


tsetse fy. 
Hogs are more numerous than horses 


and are widely 


distributed especially 
when one considers the influence of 
Mohammedanism. The records cannot 
reared in 
Basutoland. The total 


number 1,692,000 found for the most 


be complete for hogs are 
Kenya and 


Watusi cattle, Nvanza, Urundi 


domestic animals, are reported only from 
Nigeria. 


chickens which constitute an important 


Native peoples generally keep 
part of their diet. They also raise bees 
(Figure 69) and keep pigeons and a 


number of other 


Nomadic 


cattle, sheep, and goats. 


types of poultry. 


peoples depend largely on 

Cattle, sheep, and goats (Figure 67) 
occupy the greater part of the African 
continent. They are absent or scarce 
in the extreme deserts such as_ the 
Sahara, the Lybian desert, the Karroo, 
the Namib, and portions of Eritrea, the 
Somalilands, and the heavy tropical 
forest or coarse high grass savannas of 
Coast. 


the Congo, and the (Guinea 


With 
tributed over the remainder of the con- 
tinent. The vreat belt 


these exceptions they are dis- 


occupied by 
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Ex ONOMIC 


| EACH DOT EQUALS 10,000 HEAD 








SOUTHERN LIMIT OF MARKED 
INFLUENCE OF ISLAM 





FIGURE 65.—Native owned pigs are almost 
absent from the areas under Islamic influence. 
They are therefore most abundant in South and 
Southwest Africa and along the Gulf of Guinea 
coast, extending north on the Atlantic coast to 
Senegal, and in Madagascar. The southern limit 
of the influence of Islam is marked in very gen- 
eral terms by the solid black line 


domestic livestock is also the belt marked 
by European-owned livestock and such 
crops as maize and the 


+, sorghum, millet, 


small grains, wheat, oats, and barley. 
The the 

tropical rain forests and the deserts and 

the 


great grasslands between 


mountain grasslands of central and 
southern Africa were occupied by cattle- 
the 
often 


raising peoples. They dominate 
and 
hold within their organization a depend- 
ent group of soil tillers. The Masai of 
East Africa depend entirely on cattle 
which they milk and bleed for their daily 
food. So this 


that they cannot migrate 


adjacent agricultural tribes 


close is relationship 


without their 


herds. Moreover, they regard these 


cattle as almost a divine gift and husband 


them as carefully as they would their 
own children. The same can be said of 
the Banyoro and the Watusi. Each 
animal has a name, the herds are often 
carefully sorted as to color, and the 
greeting of the nobles of the tribe asks 
first about the welfare of the cattle, then 


( 
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the welfare of the wives 


children. 


about and 


The great grasslands support the herds 
throughout the year in most places, and 


there is no set migration. In the drier 
portions migrations are often forced by 
lack of grass for the herds. There js 
reason to believe that the cattle-raising 


peoples of Africa have been superior to 


their neighbors as warriors, or they 
would otherwise have been driven off 
the favorable grazing lands. 

Sheep and goat herdsmen have ranged 
nearer the deserts and been probably 
more nomadic than the cattlemen. 
Certainly such cattle-raising tribes as 
the Masai, Watusi, Banyoro, Fulbe, 
Zulus, Swazi, Hereros, Gallas, and 
Nilotic Negroes were well able hold 
their own against the tribes’ which 
relied more largely on the hoe for suste- 


nance. The goat and the chicken have 
been a great boon to the less favored 
races. Everywhere, even in the dense 
forests of tropical Africa, these animals 
constitute a part of the diet of the 
agricultural races. Singularly free of 


diseases which attack cattle and, to some 


extent, sheep as well, these animals suc- 
One 


moving without the 


ceed everywhere. seldom sees a 


native accompany- 
ing coop with chickens inside or tied t 
the 


outside, and 


goats are generally 
tethered also. As a rule in the tropics 
goat meat is preferred to sheep. Sheep 


are often of the fat tail variety. 





66 Cz 


FIGURI 
Egyptian Sudan. 


imels, Omdurman, Anglo 
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Country and Possession 


Swaziland (British) 


Union of South Africa 
(British) 
Transvaal 
Orange Free State 
Natal 
Cape of Good Hope 

Southwest Africa Man- 
date 


West Africa 
Angola (Portuguese) 


Congo (Belgian) 
French Equatorial 


Africa (French) 


Fernando Po (Span- 
Guinea ish) 


Cameroons (French 
Mandate) 


Cameroons (British 
Mandate) 
Nigeria (British) 


T ogoland (British 
Mandate) 


Togoland (French 


Mandate) 


Dahomey (French) 


Ivory Coast (French) 


Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
and Northern Ter- 
ritories (British) 


Liberia 
Sierra Leone Colony 


and Protectorate 
(British) 


Guinea (French) 


Guinea (Portuguese) 


Gambia Colony and 
Protectorate (Brit 
ish) 


Senegal (French) 


Date 


1928 


1928 


19282 


1927 


192924 


19282 


1928 


1928 


1928 


1929 


1928 


1928 


1928 


192834 


1929 


19259 


1929 


192858 


1927 


1929 


1928 


EcONOMI¢ 


Local Currency 


188,854 L 


29,113,796 I 


92,467 L. 


143,479 contos 


424,266,000 Fr. 


48,660,000 Fr 


19,187,806 pesetas 


133,486,000 Fr. 
386,400 L 


15,164,911 I 


212,333 L. 


81,634,000 Fr 


92,087,414 Fr. 


157,667,172 Fr 


10,024,044 L. 


$1,614,535 


1,318,464 L. 


62,426,861 Fr. 


34,309 Contos 


783,200 L. 


645,719,063 Fr. 


(GEOGRAPHY 


Dollars per 
Square Mile 


Value in 


Dollars® of Agricul- 
tural Land 
919,076 131 
141,685,200 551 
450,000 4.6 
6,341,772 14 
11,794,595 13 
1,907,472 3.0 
3,703,247 343 
5,232,651 32 
1,880,746 57 
73,801,555 226 
1,033,339 79 
3,200,052 152 
3,609,826 58 
6,180,550 51 
48,783,012 625 
1,614,535 38 
6,416,436 221 


1,516,458 152 


3,811,521 1,271 


25,312,187 347 





Principal Export 


Order of Importance 


Slaughter cattle, tobacco, 


cotton, wattle 








| 


Wool, maize, hides ind skins, | 


wattle, mohair, ma 


meats, tobacco, wines, 


plumes 


Skins, fresh or frozen meat 


woo! 


Coftee, maize, sugar, Ppa 


palm oil, hides, cotton 


Palm nuts, cotton, palm oil, 
rubber, coffee, sesame, hides 


Live arimals, rubber, pal: 


palm oil, cacao 


Cacao 18,992,100 pesetas 


wool, copra 


Palm kernels 63,796,000 Fr., 


41,040,000 Fr 
tobaces 


Palm kernels, palm oil, cacao 


Palm kernels 4,264,850 I 
3,767,301 I 


and skins, cotton, 


rubber, cottonseed, sesame 


shea butter 


Cacao 200,337 L. Palm 


cotton, palm oil, colanuts 


Cacao 44,222,000 Fr., cottor 
752,000 Fr., palm kernels 10,227,- 
000 Fr. Palm oil, copra, mé 

Palm kernels 59,878,000 Fr., 
oil 23,598,000 Fr., cott 


000 Fr. Shea butter 


castor oil beans, groundnuts 
Cacao 106,324,318 Fr , palm kernels 


22,537,229 Fr., palm « 


OS6 Fr Cotton, coffee, 


Cacao 9,704,493 I 
160,364 I 
palm kernels 96,447 I 


copra, hides and skins, palm oi 


Palm kernels, coffee, n 
oil, rubber, cacao 


Palm kernels 876,308 I 
266,422 L 


716 ~Fr., 


rubber and wax 


Groundnuts 765,564 I 


nels 10,232 L., hides 6,155 I 
Groundnuts 593,310,172 Fr 
cotton, oil seed, palm kernels 


Palm oil, ru 


groundnuts 2.465. 
713 L., cacao 23,058,362 | 





, cottonseed, 


, colanuts 127,283 L., 


palm oil 75,153 L., 
ginger 59,308 L. Manic ] 
lies, hides, cacao, sesame 

Palm kernels 21,872,144 Fr., 
9,238,183 Fr., groundnuts 7,726,- 

rubber 7,167,057 
Bananas, cattle, sesame 

Groundnuts 18,833 contos, 
12,323 contos. Hides, 








ernels 





\ogany 
Sie 
ubber, 

Im oil 
» paln 


it 
lanuts 


$3 L., 


, hides 


7,/26,- 


7 Fr. 


copra 


Im oil, 


im ker- 


Hides, 


els 
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Dollars per 
Value in SquareMile Principal Exports in 
Dollars® \of Agricul- Order of Importance 
tural Land 
North Africa 
Rio de Oro and Adrar 


Country and Possession Date Local Currency 


(Spanish) Not available. Little if any 
Ifni (Spanish) Not available Little if any 
Morocco (Spanish) 19285 913,968 pesetas 176,396 9.8 Eggs 453,172 pesetas Hides and 


skins, birdseed, chick peas 
Morocco (French) 19288 1,016,959,829 Fr 39,864,826 480 Barley 254,516,003 Fr., wheat 175,- 
662,541 Fr., eggs 88,475,556 Fr. 
Wool, almonds, skins, olive oil, 
maize, dry beans 
000 Fr 131,114,396, 2,222 Wine 1,432,057,000 Fr. Wheat, 


barley, sheep, wheat meal, dates, 


~ 


wn 
w 


Algeria (French) 192844 3,344, 


oats, potatoes, peas 
Tunis (French) 19284 824,746,000 Fr 32,330,043 1,902 Wheat, barley, olive oil, wine 106,- 
747,000 Fr. Skins, beans, oats, 


alfa diss, wool, dates 
French Sudan Colony 


French 19284 4,599,060 Fr 180,283 ee Groundnuts, shea butter, hides, 
cotton, skins 
Territory of the Niger 
(French 1928! 29,366,300 Fr 1,151,159 23 Cattle, sheep, groundnuts, millet, 
skins, hides, donkeys 
ittle, sheep, donkeys, shea butter, 
horses, skins 
Mauritania (French) 19285 297,750 Fr 11,672 0.6 Total export 783,677 Fr., made up 
ot dried fish 485,927 Fr., and 
other products 297,750 Fr 


Upper Volta (French) 1928! 18,308,900 Fr 717,709 cai 


Tripolitania (Italian 1928+ 8,869,050 Lire 466,512 30 Skins, dates, henna, esparto grass, 
native butter 
Cyrenaica (Italian 192848 6,765,675 Lire 355,874 Skins, sheep and goats, native 


butter 


a For rate of exchange see Table VI 
Great Britain Department of Overseas Trade: Economic Conditions in Ethiopia, 1929 30, London, 1932, p 
?Ibid., p. 14 
‘Institute Colonial de Marseille: Annuarie Economique Colonial, 1929, p. 161. Animals only. Possibly the total should be 1,268,013 
Fr. by inclusion of unitemized amount 
‘The Statesman’s Year Book, 1930, p. 213 
Ministero delle Colonie: Le Colonie Italiane Di Diretto Dominio, Anno 1929, p. 48-9 
Ibid., p. 66 Annuario Statistico Italiano 1930, XIII, p. 519 Total of leading items equals 51,860,541 Lire for 1928. Annuario 
Statistico Italiano 1931, IX, gives 29,147,867 Lire tor 1928 
Kingdom of Egypt Annual Statement of Foreign Trade, 1928, p. 772-910 
* Annual Statistical Returns of Sudan Customs, 1928, p. 11-12 
Uganda Protectorate Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Entebbe 1930, p. 112-113. Kenya and Uganda are one 
administrative customs unit 
Zanzibar Protectorate Blue Book tor the year ended 31st of December 1929, Zanzibar, 1930, p. 82-3 
Tanganyika Territory Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Dar es Salaam, p. 111-112 
'? Rapport Sur L’Administration Belge du Ruandi-Urundi, 1929, p, 97-99 
Nyasaland Protectorate Blue Book tor the year ended December 1929, Zomba, 1930, p. T 6 
“Northern Rhodesia Blue Book tor the year ended 31st of December 1929, Livingstone, p. T 114-141 
Southern Rhodesia Report of the Summer Crop Returns for the Season 1927-28 and the winter crop and livestock returns for 1928 
presented to the Legislative Assembly, 1930, Salisbury 1929, p. 74-77 Declared value of exports 
* Republica Portuguesa Colonia de Zocambique: Estatistica de Comercio E Nonegacao, 1928, p. 467-525 Total of three groups 
f agricultural products Total exports 11,877,032 escudos 
Total of eight groups of agricultural products 
§ British Colonial Report No. 1428, 1928, p. 9 Also Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 1929-30, p. 1058 
"Great Britain Colonial Report No, 1438, 1928, p. 13. 
Ibid., No. 1459, 1927, p. 7 
The Statesman’s Year Book 1930, p. 235-6 Also Official Vear Book ot » Union of South Africa 1929-30 
“Customs and Excise of the Union of South Africa: Trade of the Union of South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, the 
Territory of Southwest Africa, and British South Africa, month of December 1928, p. 9-11 


Great Britain Department of Overseas Trade: Economic Conditions in Angola, February 1929, p. 23. Includes 22 most important 


»? 








items. Other items 5,029 contos, which douuwtless contains agricultural products, is not included 


‘Annuarie Statistique De La Belgique et Du Congo Belge 1929-30, p. 256. Item ‘other products” 92,650 Fr. probably partly 
agricultural is not included 
Annuarie Statistique 1930, Paris 1931, p. 350 
* Boletin D'’ Agencia Geral Das Colonias February 1929, Lisboa, p. 50 
Ministero de Economia Nacional: Estadistica del Comercio Exterior de Espana Ano 1928, Vol. 2, p. 22-7. This is only the export 
to Spain, but Schwarz, L. J., ‘‘Cacao in West Africa,’ 1928, p. 42, says all of the cacao goes to Spain This figure probably includes 
both Fernando Po and Spanish Guinea 
% Annuarie St itistique, 1930, Paris, 1931, p. 353 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1930, p. 275 Also included in Nigeria 
” Blue Book Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria 1929, Lagos, 1930, p. 380-81 Includes British Cameroons 


Report by His Majesty's Government to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Togoland under British 
Mandate, 1928, p. 14 


Annuarie Statistique, 1930, Paris, 1931, p. 352. 
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4 Ibid., March 1930, p. 115. 
Gold Coast Colony Blue Book 1929 


39 The Statesman’s Year Book 1930, p. 1209. 
4° Colony of the Gambia Blue Book 1929, p. 102. 


products sent to Spain only 


44 Annuarie Statistique de l’ Algerie, Annee 1928, p. 242-7 
hence agricultural exports as selected may not be exact. 

4° Regence de Tunis: 
ports for 1928 1,233,352,000 Fr. 


47 Annuario Statistico Italiano 
4 Ibid., p. 572. 


Anno 1931, IX, p. 5605. 


EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
The (Table V) 


measure of the agricultural production 


exports are not a 
of any of these countries since most 
of the produce of African soil is con- 
sumed at home. Probably export is 
more dependent on the administrative 
set-up than the the 


Taxes and the demands in- 


on character of 
country. 
stilled by the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion force the production of a money 
crop. The latter is almost synonymous 
with an export crop since the exchange 
within a market, town, or country is 


fc or 


be 


exchanging 
But, must 
raised to pay taxes or buy bicycles or 


largely one product 


another. when money 


imported clothing, some of the produce 
In 
this way an export has gradually been 
built up. 

The total value of agricultural exports 
68) is 
amounting to nearly $262,000,000. This 


must be sold or labor sold directly. 


(Figure highest from Egypt, 
export is chiefly raw cotton, cottonseed, 
onions, sheep, and goats, produced on 
the irrigated lands along the Nile, and 
a small amount from outlying oases. 
Very different in the type of export 
is the Union of South Africa which 
exports nearly $142,000,000 worth of 
wool, skins, wattle, 


maize, hides and 


mohair, maize meal, meats, tobacco, 


wines, and ostrich plumes. Fruits should 
be added to this list for both deciduous 


fruits and citrus fruits fit well into the 


Documents Statistiques Sur La Commerce de la 
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* Bulletin Mensuel de L’Agence Economique de |’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise, 1929, p. 22. 


30, Accra, 1930, p. 468-471. 

%* The Liberian Official Gazette, September 30, 1926, p. 5-14. 
Sierra Leone Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Freetown, 1930, p. 169. 

8 Bulletin Mensuel! de | Agence Economique de |’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise 


, March 1930, p. 113. 


41 Bulletin Mensuel de |’ Agence Economique de |’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise, March 1930, p. 105. 
42 Ministero de Economia Nacional Estadistica del Comercio Exterior de Espana, Ano 1928, p 
Statesman’s Year Book 1930, p. 1104, says almost all the exports go to Spain 
43 Statistiques du Mouvement Commercial e Maritime de Maroc. 


326-32. Agricultural 


Annee 1928, p. 122-46. Total export 1,275,294,975 Fy 


© Bulletin Mensuel de L’ Agence Economique de |’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise, 1929, p. 23. 


Total export 1928 is 4,233,781,000 Fr. Details not give n, 
Tunisie, Annee 1928, p. 166-205. Total ex 

Total of five leading items. 
world demand. Algeria is next with 


over $131,000,000 worth of wine, small 
grains, sheep, dates, potatoes, and peas. 
Only these three countries exceed an 
annual export of $100,000,000 worth of 
agricultural produce. 

Nigeria, with nearly $74,000,000. in 
export, produces chiefly palm kernels, 
palm oil, groundnuts, cacao, hides, skins, 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND 
GOAT REGION 








FIGURE 67.—Native cattle, sheep, and goats 
are found over a large part of the continent. 
The extreme deserts and the more humid por- 
tions fall outside of this livestock belt. It 1s 
correlated closely with rainfall and with vegeta- 
tion. Lowlands with a mean annual rainfall 
above 40 inches and areas with rainfall under 
10 inches are not important productive areas 
for cattle, sheep, and goats. They are relatively 
scarce in desert, desert shrub, high grass savanna, 
and tropical rain forest types of the Sahara, 
Somali, and Namib Deserts, the Guinea coast, 
the southern part of French Equatorial Africa, 
French Cameroons, Belgian Congo, and northern 
Angola. 
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cotton, mahogany, rubber, sesame, and 
shea butter. 

The Gold Coast, Ashanti, and North- 
ern Territories produce cacao, mahog- 
any, colanuts, palm kernels, oil, rubber, 
copra, hides, and skins to amount to 
nearly $49,000,000 annually. 


AGRICULTURAL 


EXPORTS 


FIGURE 68 
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Nearly $40,000,000 worth of small 


grains, eggs, wool, almonds, skins, olive 
oil, and maize, is exported per year 
from French Morocco. 

Tunis exports over $32,000,000 worth 
of small grains, olive oil, wine, skins, 


wool, and dates. 


oe / 
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The value of agricultural products exported by the various countries. 
of South Africa, and Algeria stand out with exports exceeding $100,000,000 annually. Countries 
showing high values of agricultural produce do not fall in any distinct zone. Nigeria, Gold Coast, 
Ashanti and Northern Territories, Morocco, Tunis, Senegal, and Uganda export over $30,000,000. 
North Africa, South Africa, the East African highlands, and the Guinea coast stand out as 
productive areas. 


Egypt, Union 
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Groundnuts are the most important 
export from Senegal, the total annual 
export amounting to over $25,000,000. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, with 
nearly $24,000,000 of export is known 
chiefly for cotton, cottonseed, hides 
(Figure 70), skins, cattle, sesame, dates, 
ivory, and groundnuts. 
Cotton grown by natives in Uganda 


accounts for most of the export, but to 


this must be added coffee, hides and 
skins, rubber, sesame, chillies, and 
ivory, the total export exceeding 


$20,000,000 annually. 





FIGURE 69. 
native, the hives made of baskets or hollow logs 


Bees are important to the African 


are hung in trees. A Kigelia tree at the edge of 
a sisal plantation, Embu, Kenya. 
Tanganvika, with nearly $18,000,000 
(sisal, coffee, cotton), Madagascar with 
nearly $13,000,000 (vanilla, hides, cof- 
fee), nearly $12,000,000 
(coffee, sisal, hides, skins, the 
Congo with nearly $12,000,000 (palm 


Kenya with 


maize), 


kernels and oil. cotton, cacao, rubber. 
coffee, sesame), and Southern Rhodesia 
with nearly $11,000,000 (tobacco, cattle, 


maize, hides) constitute a group of 


moderate export but covering a very 


wide range of produce. 

The following countries each export 
over $6,000,000 worth of produce annu- 
ally; Sierra Leone (cacao, palm kernels 
and oil), Angola (coffee, maize, sugar), 
and Ivory Coast (cacao, palm kernels 


and oil), while Zanzibar (cloves 
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and little less than 
$6,000,000 worth annually. The French 


Cameroons (palm kernels, cacao, and 


copra) exports a 


palm oil) exports over $5,000,000 worth 


a year (Figure 71), while Ethiopia 
Basutoland 
(wool, mohair, wheat) export less than 
$5,000,000 worth annually. 


Export value of agricultural products 


(coffee, hides, skins) and 


from Gambia (groundnuts, palm kernels, 
hides), Dahomey (palm kernels, oil, cot- 
ton), Fernando Po and Spanish Guinea 
coffee, wool) is less than 
$4,000,000 annually. 


ports 


(cacao, 
The value of ex- 
from French Togoland (cacao, 
cotton, palm kernels), and Eritrea (hides, 
skins, coffee) exceeds $3,000,000 annu- 
ally, and from Nyasaland (tobacco, tea, 
British Somaliland (skins, 
hides, ghea, cattle, sheep, goats) is less 
than $3,000,000 annually. 

Krench Guinea (palm kernels, hides, 
$2,000,000 


cotton) and 


groundnuts) exports over 
worh a year, while the export value for 
French Equatorial Africa (animals, rub- 
ber, palm kernels), British Cameroons 
(palm kernels, palm oil, cacao), Liberia 
(palm kernels, coffee, cassava), and 
Portuguese Guinea (groundnuts, copra, 


hides) each is less than $2,000,000 


annually, while Bechuanaland (cattle, 
hides, butter fat), Territory of the Niger 
(cattle, sheep, groundnuts), and British 


kernels, 


each export more than a million dollars 


Togoland (cacao, palm oils), 


worth a year. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORT PER SOUARE 


MILE OF LAND CAPABLE OF 


(CROP PRODUCTION 


If the value of the agricultural export 


is measured in terms of land capable of 


crop production and thus the = non- 


productive land eliminated, a_ truer 


picture of productivity is presented 
(Figure 72) 
Agricultural Ex- 


Very High 


On the basis of the value 


Areas of 
port Values. 
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FIGURE 70 
of cattle hides with strips of hippopotamus hide 


Nile steamer putting on a cargo 


in the fore. Bor, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


of export of agricultural produce per 
square mile of agricultural land Egypt 
stands out above every other portion of 
the continent. The export amounts to 
over $26,000 per square mile of agricul- 
tural land and consists mostly of cotton, 
cottonseed, onions, rice, maize, and 
cottonseed cake. 

Zanzibar and Pemba stand next with 
over $8,000 per square mile of agricul- 
tural land. The exports are cloves, 
which consitute over half of the world’s 
supply, and copra, the dried meat of the 
palm which = is 


coconut shipped to 


Europe and America for oil. The clove 


export is more than three times as 


valuable as the copra. The whole island 
of Zanzibar smells of cloves. The or- 
chards closely planted, the trees pyram- 
idal like tall pear 
flower buds which are dried to form the 


market. The 


fruits which develop from flowers missed 


trees, produce the 


cloves of our ripened 
in the picking are used to produce clove 
oil. The Sultan of Zanzibar has large 
clove orchards and takes a great interest 
Zanzibar 


productive as 


in the welfare of the industry. 
is about one-third as 
Egypt, measured by the standard here 
employed. 

Algeria $2,200 per 


square mile of agricultural land, or a 


produces over 


little over a third as much as Zanzibar. 


ay 
uw 


Wine is the most important export but 
wheat, barley, sheep, and dates are 
important. Tunis, almost as productive, 
exports $1,900 per square mile of land 
suitable to Here 


wheat, barley, olives, oil, and wine are 


crop. production. 


the most with 


$1,270 per square mile of land suitable 


important. Gambia, 
for agriculture, completes the list of 
the five most highly productive export 
areas. Here groundnuts, palm kernels, 
and hides are most important. 

These tremendously productive re- 
gions rely either on a very specialized 
crop, as in Zanzibar and Gambia, on 
highly productive irrigated (Figure 4) 
agricultural land (Figure 2) as in Egypt, 
or on vineyards and small-grain fields 
with plenty of grazing land adjacent 
as in Algeria. Here high value export 
crops can be produced. 

[ligh 
Gold 


Territories, with 


Areas of Agricultural Export 


Values. Coast, Ashanti, and 
Northern 
square mile of land capable of crop 


production, 


$625 per 


head this group. The 


AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


OVER $5,000,000 PER 
YEAR 





FIGURE 71 Countries producing over 
$5,000,000 worth of agricultural exports per year 
coincide with the agricultural region of Africa 
which produces small grains, warm-weather 
cereals, cotton, cattle, sheep, goats, and those 
areas which produce strictly tropical crops such 
as palm kernels and oil, cacao, rubber and copra. 
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exports are chiefly cacao, mahogany, cola 
nuts, and palm kernels, as well as rubber, 
copra, hides, and palm oil. These 
products are ideal for export since they 
are high of value in proportion to weight 
and bulk. 

The South Africa 


next with an export of $551 per square 


Union of stands 


mile. Wool, maize, hides, skins, wattle, 


Ss 


ee: nN - 
yb BE 


AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


VALUE PER SQUARE MILE 
OF CROP LAND 
-$10 
*$100 
@$1000 





FIGURE 72.—Many of the African countries 
are comprised partly or largely of desert lands 
incapable of crop production. If such areas are 
eliminated, the export per square mile of the 
remaining land capable of crop production gives 
a truer picture of the productivity or potential 
productivity of many of the countries. Egypt 
stands in a class by itself as a productive area. 
Zanzibar, Algeria, Tunis and Gambia follow 
with more than $1,000 of export per square mile. 
Gold Coast, Ashanti, and Northern Territories 
with over $600.00 are followed by the Union of 
South Africa and French Morocco. The prin 
cipal areas which stand out are North Africa, 
the North Guinea and the East African highlands 
from the Red Sea to Cape Province 


mohair, maize-meal, meats, tobacco, 
wines, ostrich plumes, and many other 
products contribute to this export value. 
French Morocco ($480) exports chiefly 
barley, wheat, eggs, wool, almonds, and 
skins. Basutoland ($411) exports wool, 
mohair, wheat, kaffir corn, maize, skins, 
cattle. Senegal ($347) 


groundnuts, hides, cotton, oil, 


and exports 


seeds, 
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and palm kernels. Fernando Po and 


Guinea ($343) export chiefly cacao, 


The last of 
this group is British Somaliland ($305), 


coffee, wool, and copra. 
where grazing lands produce hides and 
skins. 

The reasons for the high production 
The Gold 


northern 


in this group vary greatly. 
Ashanti, 
tories, Fernando Po, and Spanish Guinea 


Coast, and Terri- 


are tropical countries which produce 
such highly valuable crops as cacao, oil 
palm, and copra. The Union of South 
Africa is a highly developed, temperate, 
and subtropical agricultural country. 
The British Somaliland has small areas 
of agricultural crop lands’ supported 
by wide expanses of grazing lands, and 
is ideally located for stock raising. 
Areas of Moderate Agricultural Export 
Values of from $281 


per square mile of land suitable for agri- 


Values. to $131 
cultural production are included in this 
list of eight colonies, mostly in central 
Africa. 

Uganda leads the list with an export of 
$281 per square mile of land suitable for 
agriculture. Cotton is the chief export 
crop, followed in value by coftee, and 
this, in turn, by hides and skins. Other 
rubber, chillies, 


exports) are sesame, 


and ivory. 


Nigeria ($226) is next, the export 
being chiefly palm kernels, palm oil, 
groundnuts, cacao, cotton, mahogany, 
rubber, sesame, and shea butter. 

Sierra Leone ($221) is almost exactly 
like Nigeria in type of export in that 
the palm oil makes the greatest contribu- 
tion. Cola nuts and ginger are important 
as are also cassava, chillies, hides, cacao, 
and sesame. Kenya ($212) is next and 
differs markedly in commodities from 
the other colonies here considered. 
Coftee, 


lead in export values, followed by wheat, 


hides, skins, and maize 


sisal, 


wattle, groundnuts, sesame, potatoes, 


and sugar. 
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OVER $100 WORTH 
| SQUARE MILE 
OF CROP LAND 


FIGURE 73 The portion of Africa which 
exports in excess of $100.00 per square mile of 
land capable of crop production is limited in 
North Africa to Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Egypt; in East Africa to Eritrea and British 
Somaliland, Uganda, Kenya, and Zanzibar; in 
West Africa to Senegal, Gambia, Portuguese 
Guinea, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Ashanti and 
Northern ‘Territories, French Togo, Nigeria, 
Fernando Po, and Spanish Guinea, and in South 
Africa to Swaziland, Basutoland, and the Union 
of South Africa. Roughly it is limited to North 
Africa, Northeast Africa, the north Guinea Coast 
countries, Central East African highlands, and 
South Africa 


It is interesting to compare these four 
colonies which have so nearly the same 
value of export based on agricultural 
area, but which differ so markedly in 
type of produce. 

In Uganda’ production is largely 
native while Kenya is dependent largely 
on European plantations. Nigeria and 


Sierra Leone produce such. strictly 


tropical crops as palm oil, cacao, and 
cola. 


Eritrea ($184) is listed here partly 
due to hides and skins produced on 


grazing lands too poor to produce 


crops of cultivated plants. Its exports 


are hides, skins, coffee, linseed, cotton, 


and camels. French Togoland ($152) 


exports chiefly cacao, cotton, palm 


kernels, palm oil, copra, and = maize. 


Portuguese Guinea ($152) exports 


groundnuts, copra, hides, palm oil, rub- 
ber, and wax; and Swaziland 
chiefly 


($131) 
hides, and 
wattle. Even in this group (Figure 73) 


cotton, tobacco, 
agriculture is more or less intensive and 
the produce of high value in proportion 
to bulk and 


easy to transport. 


weight, and, therefore, 


Areas of Low Agricultural Export 
A large group of colonies fall 
into the group in which export values 


Values. 


range from $79 per square mile to $13 
per square mile of land suitable for 
agricultural production (Figure 74). 
British Togoland ($79) exports crops of 
high value such as cacao, cotton, palm 
kernels, palm oil, copra, and maize. 
Nyasaland from market, 
exports such valuable crops as tobacco, 
tea, cotton, rubber, coffee, hides, skins, 
ivory, and beeswax. 


($75). far 


Southern Rhodesia 
($73) exports tobacco, cattle, maize, 
hides, and many other products among 
which are citrus fruits, butter, maize- 
meal, wheat flour, eggs, skins, ground- 
nuts, and pigs. 


AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


OVER $10 WORTH 
e] PER SQUARE MILE 
OF CROP LAND 





FiGURE 74.—Areas producing over $10.00 
worth of agricultural exports per square mile of 
land capable of crop production include most of 
the non-desert lands with the exception of less 
developed countries such as French Equatorial 
\frica, Northern Rhodesia, and Portuguese 
Kast Africa 
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* EQUALS $100,000 
@EQUALS $1,000,000 





FiGuRE 75.—The relatively highly developed 
countries, Algeria and Egypt, collect the greatest 
tax. Part of this is probably on Europeans as 
well as natives Morocco and the Union of 
South Africa are next, followed by Nigeria, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Tunis, Kenya, Angola, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Madagascar, Southern 
Rhodesia, and Portuguese East Africa. North 
Africa, South Africa, and East Africa south of 
Ethiopia stand out as do also Angola and Mada 
gascar. 


Madagascar ($54), an island with 
great variation in environmental condi- 
tions, exports vanilla, hides, coffee, 
peas, cassava, and beef. The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan ($53) exports cotton, 
cottonseed, hides, sesame, skins, cattle, 
dates, ivory, and groundnuts; the Ivory 
Coast ($51) tropical crops such as 
cacao, palm kernels, palm oil, cotton, 
coffee, and rubber; Liberia ($38) palm 
kernels, coffee, cassava, palm oil, rub- 
ber, and cacao; the krench Cameroons 
($32) exports palm kernels, palm oil, 
groundnuts, cacao, hides, skins, cotton, 
mahogany, rubber, cottonseed, sesame, 
and shea butter. 

In an entirely different climate from 
the tropical countries which occupy 
most of this group are Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica with an export value of $30 
per square mile. Their exports are 
chiefly from the great areas of grazing 


land which lie adjacent to cultivated 
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agricultural land. Exports are skins, 
sheep, goats, dates, henna, esparto 
grass, and ghee. French Guinea ($27), 
a tropical country, exports palm kernels, 
hides, groundnuts, rubber, bananas, 
cattle, and sesame. The exports of 
Ethiopia ($25) were chiefly coffee, hides, 
skins, and beeswax. The Territory of 
the Niger ($23) exports chiefly cattle, 
sheep, groundnuts, millet, skins, hides, 
and donkeys. Urundi and Ruanda 
($18) although in the central tropics 
lie at high elevations and are far removed 
from markets. They export hides, 
skins, palm kernels, cotton, coffee, 
palm oil, and ghee. Angola ($14 
exports coffee, maize, sugar, palm ker- 
nels, palm oil, hides, and cotton. 
Jelgian Congo ($13) stands at the bot- 
tom of this list, not because it is relative- 
ly unproductive, but because so much 
of its potential agricultural land is still 
in tropical rain forests or high grass 
savanna. It is capable of great develop- 
ment, but from the nature of the country 
will probably long remain in the low- 
producing brackets when measured in 
terms of land of potential agricultural 
use. Palm nuts, cotton, palm oil, 
cacao, rubber, coffee, sesame, and hides 
constitute the chief exports. 

This group includes some of the 
colonies which do not have. grazing 
areas in addition to their agricultural 
lands, and others in which land of 
agricultural potentiality lies still under 
tropical forests which yield only a small 
return in native rubber, ivory, and simi- 
lar products (Figure 74). 

Areas of Very Low Agricultural Export 
Values. In this group (Figure 74) 
Spanish Morocco shows an export of 
$9.80 per square mile of land capable 
of agricultural production, Bechuana 
land $7.70, the Upper Volta $5.40, 
Southwest Africa $4.60, French Equa- 
torial Africa $3, Northern Rhodesia 
$2.40, French Sudan $1.70, Portuguese 
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Africa 


In this group are included great 


$1.30, and Mauritania 


East 
$0.60. 
areas of tropical forest such as 
Africa, 


and 


french 
like 
which 

The 


always 


colonies 
Sudan 


are composed largely of deserts. 


Equatorial and 


Mauritania Krench 


reason for low exports is not 
Bechuanaland, 
the 


sparsely cultivated, 


the type of country. 


also a semi-desert country, for 


most part is only 
the natives to a great extent depending 


The 


here given is not an indication that the 


on cattle raising. export figure 


country as a whole does not produce, but 


that the land classified as agricultural 


is on the border line of the semi-desert 


and often production would be low 


even when placed under cultivation. 


Most of this land is now used for grazing 
purposes. It is probably true that the 


upper Volta also has much of its land 


undeveloped and left as grazing land 
for which it is better adapted than for 
intensive cultivation. The same is 
true of Southwest Africa Northern 


Rhodesia, on the other hand, is low in 


production partly because of its low 


population and great areas of undevel- 


The market for 


oped land. labor in 


South Africa has removed much of the 
native population from the land (see 
page 156 The French Sudan and 
Mauritania lie on the border land be- 


tween agricultural land and desert and 
have much ot their bordet land ACTCALE 
in natural pasture which is probably 
the wisest way to use such land. It does 
not, however, lead to high production 
ol export products. 

\frica is 


part 


Portuguese — East self 


contained in large insofar as the 


natives are a rich and 


concerned. It is 
productive country but native popula 
tion consumes a large part of the yearly 
produce. This is true of much of the 
tropical country which has a low rate of 


agric ultural export. 
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TAX ON NATIVE POPULATION BY 
EUROPEANS 


The tax paid by natives to the Euro- 


pean governments (Table VI) is in 
part a measure of the agricultural 
productivity of the country. In most 
cases taxes are raised by the sale of 


agricultural products. 

The tax record is by no means com- 
plete. No 
for 26 of the colonies (Figure 76), but 
it is doubtful if 


returns have been found 


any native escapes a 
tax levy. The total tax here recorded 
amounts to about $103,000,000 on about 
94, 000,000 $1.10 


native. But, the total native population 


natives or about per 
is a little over 126,000,000 and we have 


the 
If the tax is proportionate 


no record for about one-fourth of 


population. 


on these natives it would amount to 
about $138,000,000 for the continent, 
or about $1.10 per native inhabitant. 


There is an error of the inclusion especial- 
ly in north Africa of figures which include 


well as 


Kuropean as native 


pec yples. 








\frican 
Records are, however, unavailable 


biGurRi 10 Probably few 
escape a tax 
for the Itahan most of the krench 
colonies excepting those on the Mediterranean, 
and the British West African colonies excepting 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria, and for 
\Mfrica, British Somaliland, Portuguese Guinea, 
Spanish Guinea, Fernando Po, and Zanzibar. 


natives 


( ol mies, 


Southwest 
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But this does not greatly 


change the figures. 


probably 


The areas for which no record (Figure 
76) is shown are chiefly the southwestern 
African 
region, and Ethiopia, and all of equa- 


desert region, the east desert 


torial west Africa except Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, and Liberia. 

The heaviest tax paid (Figure 75) is 
in Algeria where it was in 1930 equal 
million dollars. Egypt 


to nearly 32 


is second with a tax of over 29 million 
dollars. These countries, highly devel- 
oped agriculturally and commercially 


are able to collect more in taxes from 
native African peoples than any other 
African In Algeria the 


includes Europeans as well as natives. 


countries. tax 
Morocco follows with over six million 


dollars, and the Union of South Africa 
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Nigeria follows with four million dollars, 
and Tanganyika with $3,644,000; Ugan- 
da with $2,791,000; Tunis $2,699,000: 
Kenya $2,626,000; Angola $2,254,000: 
Sudan 


$2,243,000, raise about equal amounts 


and the Anglo-Egyptian with 


by taxation of natives. Madagascar, 
with $1,803,000; Southern Rhodesia 
with $1,750,000 and Portuguese East 


Africa with $1,262,000 come next, and 
raise between one and two million each. 

There is quite a drop to Basutoland, a 
small country with $690,000; Nyasaland 
also small with $624,000; the Belgian 
Congo very large with $621,000; and 
Northern Rhodesia with $602,000. Still 
lower is the total tax from Sierra Leone 


with $377,000; Urundi and = Ruanda 


with $207,000; Swaziland $206,000; and 


with nearly six million. This is a tax Bechuanaland $200,000. | Ending the 
on native population and does not list are Liberia with $179,000, and 
include taxes raised from Europeans. French Togoland with $104,000. 
TABLE VI 
I NATI P I i KE 
D rs per 
County I D Local ¢ D ‘ Mile of |\P ees Characte) / 
‘ ae Inhabt 
Nort! Afric 
Ethi 
Som and (Frenc I 
Somaliland Pr 
ite (Brit r 
Eritrea (It Failed 
Somaliland F ’ ' 
Egypt 19 30 5.891.893 LI 1,124,216 2,912 O05 Tax 1.489 | 
Anglo-Eg S 
Brit I 
I 19 453,740 Li 4 5.0 0.42 Date tax, land t 
x d x 
East C 
I Pr ( 
I } 29 573.594 91 3 0. Pp x, Vv 
a ct 
Keny ( 
Protect I 
} 1929 539.640 | 2.626.2 47 0.90 H ly I 
r 1 ) per 
id eac id t 
x iz t 0 
20 
Zanzib:z I ec 
Britis 29 direc x 
Tanganyika Ter 
B sh Mand ) 74 34] 3,643,7 1 0.7¢ Hut d tax 
tri r $tol 
ind al 
} 16 w 1 
Uy i d R 
I Mar 1 4 03 | 206,504 11 0.14 Native tax (presumably hea 


v ' 
7,410,018 Fr Pax 


18,185 Fr 


year 











South 


Cape of Good Hope 
Southwest Afric 


date 





Guinea (Sp } 
Fert nd Pp ¢ } 
Cameroor | ‘ 
Mandate 
i ( eroor Brit 


Dal P Frenc 
| 
Ivory ¢ | « 
Gold ¢ t ul 
ind * ’ Ter 
r ( By 
Liber 
Sierr l ( ' 
1 Pr ‘ ‘ 
Br 
G ‘ I 
Guinea (P 
(amb ( j 
Protect Br 
} Seneg , 
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Date L Dol 


ocal Currency 


REGIONS Ol 


Dollars pe 


Mil 


tay Square 


1929 128,166 I 623,732 16 
1929 123,695 I 601,974 ) 
1929 $59,516 I 1,749,620 12 
1928 9 8 554 contos 1,262,087 1.4 
1927 46,000,000 Fr 1,803,200 7.7 


719 L. t 


$1,054 I 1 


89,689 57 


99,793 1.1 


1928 9 42 271 I 05.716 g 

1929 1,184,241 I § 763,226 »? 

1929 $30,472 I 1,608 275 

1929 108,139 I § 26,269 

1929 314,798 I 1,531,995 

1929 430,832 I ? 096,687 
\pparentlyt ‘ 

1928.29 §1,000 conto 254,200 ~ 

1929 »? 342 832 Fr 621.131 0.7 

193029 

1928 

1928 29 822 694 I 4,003,722 1 


1928 2,650,000 Fr 
1930 

19278 \ mare 

1925 $178,540 
1979 445 I 
1929 


103,880 19 


178,540 4 


476,893 14 


\FRICA 


’ 


¢ of 


0.46 


i 0.91 
0.07 


0.19 


0.08 
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Character of Tax 
Hut tax Each hut owned by a 
itive 6s 
Native tax Each adult native 


18 years 5to10s 


Native tax 
208s 


idult 


wite over one 


Every native 
ind tor each 
10 s. per 


dogs over 6 


year Native owned 


months old 5 s, 


Native t ix, type not specified 


50 to 125 Fr. per year for natives 


over 16 years of age depending 


n province and personal i: 
( i¢ 
Hut tax, 1 L. per annum! 


Hut tax 11 


over 


5s per male inhabitant 
18 years of age 
1 L.&8s tor each 


ind the 


idult male native 


same for a second or 


third wite 


General litax 1 L. per 


rp 
iles 18 years ot 


innun 
l ige Or over 
Local 


nar 


tax 10s. per hut 


I or dwell 


ative reserve 


Head tax, from 1 Fr 
nen and 25 Fr 
bodied men 
children 


to 30 Fr. for 
tor women, able 


ind women without 


lax consists of: a. general; b. cattle 
ix jaugali 
Each dog 10s 


each dog 3 8 


southern province 
northern province 


Income above 1% 


No direct tax 


Head tax, 5to 20 Fr Income tax 
rom 30 to 80 Fr 

Head tax, 5 to 30 Fr. according t 
listric 


Hut tax $1.00 

H ‘ ix on each house with les 
tt tr 5 s. per annun 

Head tax, varie t 12 » 20 Fr 
per head r 1929 

H 1 tax, 12 Fr but tax varies 
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Dollars per 
Country and Possession Date Local Currency Dollars Square Mile of 


Agricultural Land 





North Africa 
Rio de Oro and Adrar 
(Spanish 
Ifni (Spanish) 
Morocco (Spanish) 
Morocco (Frencl 1928 3,000,000 Fr. Habitation tax, based on rentir 


value « e hou so nu ts 
of childre M \ 10 Fr 
1930 162,550,000 Fr 6,371,960 77 1.54 Direct tax on bot! Ras De 
ind 1 ves 
Algeria (French) 1930 814,014,970 Fr. 31.909, 386 541 6.14 Direct tax on bot | 
ind 1 ve 
Tunis (French 1929 68,861,100 Fr 2,699,355 159 1.36 Head tax, based on ine e (1 \ 
12,000 Fr 35 f 
French Sudan Colony 
Frenct Not available Head tax, varies fr 8 to 20 Fr 
r different d cts M 





British Colonial Reports on Sor ind show 1 tems for native taxation in revenue table 
The Statesman’s Year Book 1930, p. 820. Direct taxes, land tax, « 
Annuarie St Ministire des Finances (Egypt) 1924-28, p. 515 

+ Report of the Finances, Administration, and Condition of the Sudan in 1928, London, 1929 (Cmd. 3403 
Uganda Protectorate Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Entebbe, 1930, p. 32-54 

6 Colony and Protectorate of Keny Financial Report and Statement for the year 1929, p. 14 

7 Colony and Protectorate of Kenya Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Nairobi, p. 37 

8 Ingrams, H. W.: Zanzibar, Its History and Its People, London, 1931, p. 264. States that there is no direct tax 

that the hut tax was abolished in 1911 

* Tanganyika Territory Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Dar es Salaam, p. 20-48 
Rapport Sur L’Administration Belge du Ruanda-Urundi Pendant L’ Annee 1928, p. 22 
Nyasaland Protectorate Blue Book for the year December 1929, Zomba, 1930, p. A 1, B 1 

12 Northern Rhodesia Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Livingstone, p. A 3, B 2 








Southern Rhodesia Report the Chief Native Commissioner for the year 1929, Salisbury 1930, p. 10 
‘Official Year Book of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia 1930, p. 734 
Republica Portuguesa: Anuario Estatistico 1929, p. 233 ' 


: ' 


idagascar et Dependancies, 3udget 1927, Dp. 2. 
Journal Official de Madagascar et Dependancies, 1928, Part 1, p. 43-4 
8 Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa 1929-30, p. 1159. 
Lagen, G.: The Basutos, London, 1909, Vol. 2, p. 666 
Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa 1929-30, p. 1077-8. 
Ibid., p. 1094 
22 Ibid., 1924, p. 968 


® Republique de Francaise 








Union of South Africa Report of Native Economic Commission 1930-32, Pretoria, 1932, p. 325-29. j 
Ibid., p. 224 

Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa 1929-30, p. 1011 The item for native taxation is blank. 
6 Great Britain Department Overseas Trade: Economic Conditions in Angola, February 1929, p. 7. 


Rapport Annuel Sur L’ Administration de la Colonie du Congo Belge Pendant L’Annee 1929, p. 20 
28 The Statesman’s Year Book 1930, p. 899 
29 Chazelas, V.: Territoires Africains Sous Mandat de la France, Cameroun et Togo, Paris 1931, p. 134. 
Administered as an integral part of Nigeria 
Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria » Book 1929, Lagos, 1930, 1 
Ibid., p. 41, 45 
Report to the Council of the League of Nations: Togoland under British Mandate, 1928, p. 13 
34 Territoire du Togo: Budget Local Exercise 1928, p. 2 of Recettes 
Chazelas, V.: Territoires Africains Sous Mandat de la France, Can 
* Bulletin Mensuel de L’Agence Economique de | Afrique Occidentale 
No record found 
8’ Apparently no direct tax. Gold Coast Colony Blue Book 1929-30, Accra, 1930 
Strong, Richard P. (Edited by The American Republic of Liberia and the Belgian Congo, based on the observatior le and 
material collected during the Harvard African Expedition 1926-27, Cambridge 1930, Vol. 1, p. 111 
40 Sierra Leone Blue Book for the year ended 31st of December 1929, Freetown, 1930, p. 28, 24 
No record found 
42 No record found 





1 et Togo, Paris 1931, p. 189 


incaise, February 1930, p. 58 
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4&3 Colony of the Gambia Blue Bos 


L.), 4s. per yard of 4 huts or less, 1 s. per addit . ha. 
riage, births and deaths, dog licenses (17 L.), p. 16, 29, ete 
44 Annuarie du Gouvernement General de l'Afrique Occ 
European and native 
Maroc Empire Cherifien, Protectorate Francaise, Budget 
tions outside of cities 
# Maroc Gouvernement erifier Annuarie Economique et 
7 The Statesman’s Year Book 1930, p. 1101. Direct tax 
8 [bid., p. 889-90. Direct tax on Europeans and natives 
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tax but many fees and licenses such as yard tax (11,665 
) 


2 s. per person her than members of family, p. 18; mar 


Land rents (4,143 L.), p. 30; pasture fees (576 L.), p. 27, 30. 
identale Francaise 1922, p. 510. Seems to apply to both 
le |'Exercise, 1928, Robat, 1928, p. 14. Includes habita- 


Financier 1929, p. 101. 


The Statesman’'s Year Book 1930, p. 895 

Residence Generale de la Republique Francaise a Tun Rapport Sur l'Activite des Services du Protectorate 1929, 
p. 668-9. Gives contribution personnelle de Etat of 1,010,223.98 Fr rhis includes both European and native The same 
report for 1928, p. 61, states that the tot tax r 1927 was 916,130 Fr., of which 240,000 were for Europeans and 676,130 
for natives These figures apparently give onl ints derived fr c but versonnelle de | 

Bulletin Mensuel de L’ Agence Ecor jue de 1e Occidentale Francaise, February 1930, p. 59-60 

Ibid 

Annuarie du Gouvernement General de I’ Afrique Occidentale | ‘ 1922, p. 988 

‘Tbid., p. 833 

Conversion table fr World A nac 1935, | 85 Par for period 1925-1933 
Belga 5 Fr 13.90 cent Rupee 36.50 cents 
LE 494.31 cent Lir 5.26 cents 
] 186.66 cents Cont 1000 Escados 4,420.00 cents 
Fr 3.92 cents Peset 19.30 cents 


TAX PER NATIVE INHABITANT 


A better comparison can be secured 
by expressing the tax in terms of the 
individual (Figure 77). On this basis 
Algeria leads with a tax of $6.14 per 
native. This is three times as high as 
Egypt which follows with a tax of $2.05 
per individual. These are followed by 
a group headed by Swaziland with a tax 
of $1.86, Southern Rhodesia with $1.78, 
Morocco with $1.54, Basutoland with 
$1.39, Tunis with $1.36, Bechuanaland 
with $1.32, and Union of South Africa 
with a tax of $1.07 (Figure 78 

Another group with tax collections of 
less than a dollar a year per native is 
headed by Angola with 91 cents, Kenya 
with 90 cents, Uganda with &2 cents, 
Tanganyika with 76 cents, and Mada- 
gascar with 50 cents (Figure 79 

Nyasaland, with a tax of 46 cents per 
individual native, and Northern Rho- 
desia (46 cents), and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


42 cents) have nearly the same 


tax rate. They are followed in decreas- 
Africa 


25 cents) 


East 
and Sierra Leone 


ing scale by Portuguese 


> 


SO cents 
(Figure 80). At the bottom of the list 
are Nigeria (20 cents), French Togo 
Ruanda (14 


Liberia (8 cents), and the Bel- 
Figure &1 


(19 cents Urundi and 
cents 


gian Congo (7 cents 


On the whole, the apportionment of 
the tax burden is adjusted better than 
Algeria 


would seem to be a little high especially 


one might at first suppose. 


if compared with Egypt. Tunis and 
Morocco are almost the same and have 
a tax rate per capita which is lower than 
that of Egypt. In the south, Swaziland, 


Basutoland, Bechuanaland are 


nearly 
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FIGURE 77.—Measured in tax per native in- 
habitant, Algeria in which no distinction is 
made between European and _ native, leads. 
Egypt, Swaziland, Southern Rhodesia, Morocco, 
Basutoland, Tunis, Bechuanaland, and Union 
of South Africa all show in excess of one dollar 
per year per native inhabitant. North Africa 
and the East African highlands and South Africa 
have the highest tax when based on native 
population. 
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the same. In all probability this tax 


on Bechuanaland is due to the cattle 
industry which lends itself to a relatively 
high tax rate as compared with purely 
crop-growing countries. In the Union 
of South Africa the ratio is 


in such almost solidly native inhabited 


lower than 


countries as Swaziland and Basutoland. 
Here, also, is included the native pop- 
ulation living in and around the desert 
areas of the Karroo and the Karroid 
plateau. 
Angola, Kenya, Uganda, and Tan- 
ganyika have much the same tax rate. 
Kenya supports a larger white popula- 
than the other countries of this 


better 


tion 


group, and probably offers a 
market outlet for native produce and for 
labor. Still, this is not markedly re- 
flected in the tax rate if compared with 
the rate in Uganda and Tanganyika, the 
latter a mandated territory. 

Northern Rhodesia, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Portuguese 


East Africa are much alike, and Sierra 


Madagascar, 


Leone and Nigeria although more densely 














FIGURE 78 lax rates in excess of one dollar 
per person or native are shown for Algeria, 
Morocco, Tunis, and Egypt in the north and 
for Southern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, Union of 
South Africa, Basutoland and Swaziland in the 
south In none of the central African colonies 


does the tax per native exceed one dollar per year 
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20 ; ‘ aad 
FIGURE 79 \ tax of between fifty cents and 
one dollar per individual native is recorded only 
in Angola, Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Madagascar 





peopled show only a little lower tax 
rate. Urundi and Ruanda, far from 
market, with only a few whites in the 


country and a relatively small European 
staff, has a very low tax rate. Liberia 


and the Congo are even lower. It is 
rather surprising to see Liberia so low. 
The Congo still has a lot of back country 
where tax collection is difficult. 

While the records on native taxation 
are not complete (Figure 76) there is a 


fairly representative strip across the 


continent from north to south. Taxa- 
tion of over $1.00 per person per year 
(Kigure 78) is found in the north and 
the south entirely in the temperate or 
semi-tropical portion. Taxation ranging 
from 50 cents to $1.00 per person. per 


is recorded for Mada- 


Kenya, 


Figure 79 
Angola, 


Tanganyika. 


year 
gascar, Uganda, and 
Taxation from 25 cents 
to 49 cents per person (Figure 80) covers 
Africa, Nyasaland, 
Rhodesia, and the Anglo- 
The Congo, Nigeria, 


Liberia, Urundi, and Ruanda complete 


Portuguese East 
Northern 
Egyptian Sudan. 
rate of trom 


Figure 81 


the picture with a tax 


5 cents to 24 cents per yea 


= ——— 


~~ 
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FIGURE 80O,—-A tax ranging from twenty-five 
cents to forty-nine cents per native per year 1s 
recorded in Sierra Leone, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Portuguese 
East Africa 














Mitek OF LAND 
CAPABLE OF CROP PRODUCTION 


TAX PER SOUARI 


Qne may look at this tax rate from 
another angle, and express the tax per 
square mule of land capable ol crop 
production (Figure &2 It is only in 
this way that a colony like Kenya can 
be properly compared as to produ tivity 
with a colony like Nyasaland or Uganda. 
This method fails however to take into 
account land suitable for grazing only 
and which may contribute materially to 
the wealth of the country. 

If based on agricultural or better land, 
capable of crop production, Egypt leads 
with a return of about $4.50 per acre of 
agricultural land or $2,912 per square 
mile. 


That this is all derived from 


agriculture is not at all the case since a 
large number of the native inhabitants 
are city dwellers and are engaged in 
various arts and crafts and in industrial 
pursuits. 

Algeria follows with a return of $541 
in taxation pet 


suitable for 


square mile of land 
agricultural production, 


and is followed by Tunis with a tax of 
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$159. That these countries stand out 
sharply may be due in part to the fact 
that they are old agriculturally and have 
been fully and 


intensively developed 


as agricultural areas. The impact of 
European trade and the ready market 
for products enable the inhabitants to 
earn a greater amount and to _ profit 
more by the intensive productivity of 
their lands. Moreover, with the data 
available, a distinction cannot be made 
between tax on Europeans and natives. 

Morocco, with a tax of $77 per square 
mile, leads another group, while Basu- 
toland, a densely inhabited small coun- 
trv, leads the southern countries with a 
value of $57 per square mile of land 
capable of agricultural production, fol- 


lowed by Kenya ($47), Uganda ($38), 
Union of 


Nvasaland ($16 


Swaziland ($29), and. the 
South Africa ($22 


Sierra Leone ($13), Tanganyika ($12), 
Southern Rhodesia ($12), Nigeria ($12), 
and Urundi and Ruanda ($11) are all 


relatively productive countries. 
lower in tax returns are Madagascar 


$7.70), Angola ($5.10), Anglo-Egyptian 











Sudan ($5.00 Krench Togo ($4.90 
NATIVE 
ANNUAL PER 

ee : *cgaeaoiat 

FIGURE 8&1 \ tax ranging from five to 


twenty-four cents per native per year is recorded 
in Liberia, Nigeria, Belgian Congo, and Urundi 
and Ruanda, all lying in the central tropics 
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NATIVE TAXATION 


PER SQUARE MILE OF 
CROP LAND 


* EQUALS $1 
* EQUALS $ 10 
@ EQUALS $ 100 





FIGURE 82.—If non-agricultural land is elim- 
inated and the tax on native population expressed 
per square mile of land capable of crop produc- 
tion, a better comparison can be made of coun- 
tries like Uganda and Kenya. North African 
figures are not strictly comparable since the 
distinction between European tax and native 
tax is almost impossible to determine. On this 
basis Egypt far exceeds any other portion of the 
continent, followed by Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, 
Basuroland, Kenya, Uganda, Swaziland, and 
the Union of South Africa. Here again North 
Africa and the East African highlands stand out 
as production areas. 

East Africa 


Portuguese ($4.40), and 


($4.20). At the bottom of the 
Northern Rhodesia 

($1.10) 
last 


Liberia 
list 
Bechuanaland 
(.70). easily 
explained since much of the Congo is in 


are ($2.20), 


and the Congo 


These three are 


a raw-land state and the same is true 
of Northern Rhodesia 


land. Moreover, the agricultural land 


and Bechuana- 

in Bechuanaland lies along the desert 

edge and is semidesert in character. 
Looked at as a whole, North Africa is 


especially productive. No figures are 


available for Tripolitania and Cyre- 
naica. Basutoland stands out in the 
south and Kenya and Uganda in east 


Africa. 
TAXATION 
Taxation is a two-edged sword as used 
the African The 
could subsist export. 


in colonies. native 


without Under 
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natural conditions a cash crop is not a 
necessity. Food is produced and _ pro- 
duce traded for produce (Figure 83), 
European encroachments develop a de- 
mand for clothing, bicycles, and in earlier 
days, for gin. To meet these demands 
a money crop has to be produced or 
employment secured. Taxation also 
forces him to sell either his produce or 
his labor. 

Taxes, for money is_ required to 
administer the colony, were naturally 
developed, but it was not merely a 
matter of raising money from the tax 
but of 


natives to produce for export. 


finding means of forcing the 
This 
tax money came from produce sold and 
the In 
this way taxes result in an export many 
the of the 
collected. The agricultural export (about 
$947 000,000) 
great as the estimated total tax money 
($138,000,000). This would be expected, 


for the native sells, at a comparatively 


was returned to government. 


times value tax money 


is about seven times as 


low rate, produce which when once 
gathered and ready for export, is espe- 
cially valuable. 

Thus the return is far greater to the 
nation in control of the colony than it 
be if the 


Often those who are really inter- 


would tax method were not 


used. 


ested in the education of the native or 





83.—A market scene 


FIGURI 
beans, wood oil, palm oil, and 
articles are sold or exchanged. 


Maize, manioc, 
many other 
Nyanza, Urundi. 








a 


Country an 


North East 
Ethiopia 


Somaliland (French 


Somalila 


torate 
Eritrea ( 


Somalila 
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in the furtherance of Christianity among 
them, see in taxation a mighty imple- 
ment to subjugate their financial free- 
dom and, by so doing, force an effort on 
the part of the native to embrace a new 
system of education and, at the same 
time, a new religion. 

It would be interesting to detail the 
types of taxes (Table VI) employed. 
In Uganda 
a poll tax of 5 to 15 shillings ($1.20 


$3.65) 


A few examples must serve. 


and amounting to about one 


month’s labor is collected. In Bechu- 
analand it amounts to 25 shillings per 
male inhabitant over 18 years of age. 
It is usually doubled for each additional 
wife after the first. 

There are poll taxes, hut taxes, dog 
taxes, and devices for 


many raising 


money. Hut taxes have a tendency to 
force the native to keep his wives in 
one hut if possible, instead of the 
separate hut and garden which is normal 
over all Africa. 


Rhodesia 


shillings and 10 shillings extra for each 


In Southern taxes are 20 


additional wife over one, and 5 shillings 


for each native-owned dog over six 


months old. 

Cash crops must be produced or the 
native must work for the European to 
raise general terms it 


this tax. In 


amounts to about one month’s income 
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it in terms of our earnings, to about 

one-twelfth of the yearly earnings. 
Cattle or 

meet this demand with little change by 


stock-raising peoples can 


selling hides and skins. Sometimes these 
were eaten originally, and the Belgians 
had 
hides in Urundi and Ruanda to insure 
the export. 


to prohibit the eating of cattle 
Food crops such as maize, 
cassava, sorghum, beans, potatoes, or 
bananas, are difficult to sell. Therefore, 
cotton, tobacco, coffee, oil palm, ete., 
are encouraged since the produce must 
necessarily go into export. In countries 
far removed from markets the produc- 
tion of a money became 
difficult. If 


adjusted, natives often have to migrate 


crop most 


taxes are not properly 
to regions where they can find employ- 
ment. In this way the tax system has 
helped to furnish cheap labor for the 
mines of South Africa and the Congo. 
This resulted in men moving away from 
their families and of disrupting the 
natives’ social life. 

If the welfare of the native is given 
first consideration, the too rapid rise 
in taxes and the too rapid demand for a 
money crop are serious considerations. 
Even a money crop such as cotton in 
Uganda has a tremendously disturbing 
effect on the whole moral tone of the 
community and it is doubtful if it can 


result in the lasting good of the native 


. r fave 
Land Capable of Natives 


for One 
Europe mm 


6,667 


159 


86 


from direct labor, or if we try to express — peoples. 
TABLE VII 
AREA, POPULATION AND POPULATION DENSITY 
Population 
hola ates Population’ per Sq. Mileof, “ “mber 
1 Possession! cp, Viles European A static Population Year Date and Source per 
, Sq. Mile of Crop 
Production 
\frica 
350,000 900 5,000 6,000,000! 1924 Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 633 17 30 
5,790 540 85,7782 1928 Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 907 15 
nd Protec 
British) 68,000 344,700 1930 Statesman’'s Year Book 
1930, p. 213 5.5 
Italian) 45,754 4,081 398 402,793 | 1921 Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1034 8.9 
nd (Italian) 231,6604 1,000 1,200,0002 Statesman’'s Year Book 
1930, p. 1035 5.2 


1,200 
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, aii 
Population 





. : Area N ative Population per Sq. Mile of Vumber 
Country and Possession Sq. Miles European Asiatic Population (* #4? Disic and Source per Rita of Native 
Sq. Mile ot Cres One 
Production \"“"°Pean 

Egypt 383,000 14,213,364 1927.) Statesman’s Year Book 


7 1930, p. 816 37 1.420 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


(British and Egyp- 


tian) 1,008,100 5,483,889 | 1928 | Statesman’s Year Book 
2 1930, p. 263 55 1? 
East Africa 
Uganda Protector- 
ate (British) 94,204 1,995 12,539 3,396,323 Blue Book 1929, p, 91-2 36 } 1.706 
Kenya Colony and 700 
Protectorate (Brit- 
ish) 224,960 12,529. 1926 | 41.140, 1926 2,930,604 Blue Book 1929. Sec. 
j ; 15, p. 4-5 13 53 134 
Zanzibar Protector- é 
ate (British) 1,027 270, 1921 216,520., 1924 Blue Book 1929 212 314 80 
Tanganyika __‘ Terri- “ 
tory (British Man- 
date) 366,632 6,631 24.414 4,794,019 | 1929 Blue Book 1929, p. 96) 13 16 i 
Urundi and Ruanda ‘6 
(Belgian Mandate) 21,235 1,500,000 Urundi Terr. & People 71 79 
Urundi: H. L. Shantz, 
Vol. XII 
Geog. Review July 1922 
Statesman’s Year Book 
1927 
Nyasaland Protec- 
torate (British) 47,949 1,936 1,117 1,356,945 1929 | Blue Book 1929, p. 0-2 2 12 701 
Northern Rhodesia 
(British) 287,950 9,981 201 1,298,651 Blue Book 1929, p. 0 4.6 4.7 130 
Southern Rhodesia 
(British) 149,000 47,663 3,900 981,140 1929 | Statesman’s Year Book 
f 1930, p. 218 6.9 4.6 21 
Portuguese East 
Africa (Portuguese) 293,436 35,570 3,479,042 1927 | Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1211 12 12 98 
Madagascar (French) 241,094 29,390- 3,591,943,| 1926 | Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 901 15 15 122 
South Africa 
Basutoland (British) 11,716 1,603 172 495,937 | 1921¢| Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 214 42 42 300 
Bechuanaland Pro 
tectorate 275,000 1,743 151,240 | 1921-) Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 216 0.6 0.9 87 
Swaziland (British) 6,704 2,235 110,603 | 1921¢] Stateaman’s Year Book 
7 1930, p. 223 17 17 50 
Union of South Africa 
( British) 471,917 1,676,660. 1926 5,409,492 | 1921.) Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 226 15 28 3.2 
Transvaal 110,450 608,622, 1926 1,544,151 | 1921.) Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 245 20 5 
Orange Free State 49,647 202,985. 1926 440,271 | 19216) Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 248 13 
Natal 35,284 158,916, 1926 1,292,560 | 1921-) Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 242 41 g | 
( ape of Good Hope 276,536 706,137- 1926 2,132,110 | 1921 | Statesman’'s Year Book 
1930, p. 239 10 30 
Southwest Africa 
(Mandate) 311,820 24,115, 1926 235,790 | 1926 | Statesman's Year Book 
1930, p. 272 0.8 7 98 
West Africa 
Angola (Portuguese) 186,198 40,000 2.481.956 | 1926 | Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1209 §.2 5.6 62 
Congo (Belgian) 918,000 23,276. 1928% $,700,000, Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 685 9.5 9.6 374 
French Equatorial 
Africa (French) 912,049 2,502¢ 1926 3,125,205 | 1926. Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 898 3.4 5.0 1,249 
Guinea (Rio Muri) 
(Spanish) 10,036 130 89.000 Statesman’s Vear Rook 
‘ 1930, p. 1290 &.9 8.9 658 
Fernando Po(Spanish 784 300 20.873 Staiaanian's Vea Book 
1930, p. 1289-90 27 7 70 
Cameroons (French 
Mandate) 166,489 2,009 1,900,000 1928 Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 916 11 11.5 950 
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P {rea 
Country and Possession, go Mile European A siatic 
7 
Cameroons (British 
Mandate 34,236 219 
Nigeria (British 366,300 5,200 
Togoland (British 
Mandate) 12,600 15 ~ 
Togoland (French 
Mandate) 21,893 545 
Dahomey (French) 62,772 1,000 
Ivory Coast (French) 121,976 1,614 
Gold Coast, Ashanti 
and Northern Ter- 
ritories (British 91,690 2,033 
Liberia 43,000 
Sjerra Leone Colony 
and Protectorate 
British 31,031 1,109 
Guinea (Frenct 92.640 2,093 
Guinea (Portuguese 12.000 
Gambia Colony and 
Protectorate (Brit 
ish) 4,003 216 
Senegal (Frencl 74,112 4,650 
North Africa 
Rio de Oro and Adrar 
Spanish) 109.200 
lini (Spanish) 965 
Morocco (Spanish) 18,300 15,000 4 
Morocco (French 200,000 104,712 
Algeria (French 847,500 870,370 
Tunis (Frencl 48.300 173.281 
French Sudan Colony 
French) 360,331 1,819 
erritory of the Niger 
Frencl 463,200 200 
Upper Volta (Frencl 142,820 425 
Mauritania ( Frene 347,400 79 
Tripolitania (Italiar 347,493 20,716 
Cyrenaica (Italiar 285.640 10.300 
Totals in round 
numbers 11,540,000 3,143,000 &9 000 
rrect land surface 11,200,000 sq. mi 
rrect land surface + islands 11,443,000 sq. mil 
imated by the writer Phere are direct figures av: 
Total population 
Census All other population figures are estimates 


Includes 5,229 water area 
Instituto Coloniale Italiano, 
Includes 13,616 water area 
* Includes 10,353 water area 


Also 1,069 colors d 


*( omposition ot Europe in Po 
334 Dutch, 


Swedish, 588 French, 


Roma 1927 


pulation January 1, 1928 


241 Swiss, 


14,147 were 
455 Greek, 182 Lupenberger, 24 Dani 
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N ative 
Population 


666,841 
19,586,474 


188,245 


558,785 
1,056,260 


931 


2,296,400 


000,000 


to 2,500,000 


1,534,957 
2,183,604 
961 


343 


210,528 
1,313,637 


495 
20,000 
600,000 
4,434 
5,193,126 


1,986,427 


? 633,163 


88,905 


550,000 


000 


126,113,000 


Belgian, 


859 


sh, 18 Norwegian, 27 
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Population | 
Population per Sq. Mile of Number 
Yea? Date and Source per Land Capable|f Natives 
Sq. Mile of Crop for One 
Production |E“ropean 
1926 Statesman’s Year Book 
1926 20 20 3,045 
Blue Book 1929, p. 340 54 54 3,766 
1921. Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 276 15 15 12,550 
Statesman's Year Book 
1930, p. 915, 276 26 7 1,025 
1927. Statesman’'s Year Book 
1930, p. 912 17 17 1,056 
Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 912 14 14 1,067 
1921.| Blue Book 1929, p. 396) 25 25 1,130 
Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1076 §2 52 
1921., Blue Book 1929, p. 145 50 53 1,384 
1928 | Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 911 24 24 1,043 
Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1209 16 20 
1929 | Blue Book 1929, p, 91 53 70 975 
1926. Statesman’sYear Book 
1930, p. 908 18 18 283 
Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1289 0.0045 
Statesman’'s Year Book 
1930, p. 1289 21 
Statesman’'s Year Book 
1930, p. 1289, 1098-9 34 34 40 
1926, Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1098-9 21 51 39 
1926. Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 888 Fea 103 6 
1926. Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 894 45 127 115 
1926 Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 908 pe 25 1,448 
1926 Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 908 2.6 25 409 
1926 Statesman’'s Year Book 
1930, p. 908 23 25 7,670 
1926 Statesman's Year Book 
1930, p. 908, 914 0.8 14 1,036 
1921. Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1037 1.6) 1.2 28 27 
1923. Statesman’s Year Book 
1930, p. 1037 0.7 18 
125,486,000 11.2 18.7 39 
129,345,000 11.3 18.7 40 
p. 404 Statesman’s Year Book 1930, p. 1035 gives 190,000. 
English, 1,517 Portuguese, 1,032 Italian, 145 Russian, 124 


Spanisi 
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® Included in Nigeria 

10 Report of His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of the 
British Cameroons for the year 1926, London 1927, p. 97. 

1 Includes British Cameroons. 

12 The Statesman’s Year Book 1930, p. 251. 

18 Included in Gold Coast Colony. 

14 Includes British Togoland 

15 Uncertainty of boundary line makes map area about 17,000 short of this amount 

1 Area on map is about half that listed in Statesman’s Year Book 


This area should be corrected by the subtraction of 67,000 sq. miles of water surface, 47,000 sq. miles of duplicate 


measurements, and 243,000 sq. miles of islands. This leaves a corrected total of 11,183,000 sq. miles or 17,000 sq. miles 
less than the correct 11,200,000 sq. miles. This is an error of less than 0.2 of one per cent. 

AREA, POPULATION, AND dencies. It had only two independent 

POPULATION DENSITY countries, Liberia and Ethiopia (Figure 

84). Liberia, set up by the United 

Area. The African continent, dom- States and more or less dominated from 


inated by European powers, is divided _ this side, has probably been mismanaged 


into about fifty colonies and depen- the worst of any portion of the continent. 
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FIGURE 84.— Political divisions of the African Continent at the time the data were collected. In 
North Africa the United States is shaded in to show visually the relative area \frica is nearly four 
times as large as the United States. The dotted line indicates the route traversed by the writer. 
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FiGURE 85.—-European populations are con 
centrated in the Union of South Africa and in 
Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, and Spanish Morocco 
Europeans are scattered over South Africa and 
Madagascar, Kenya, Eritrea, the 
Tripolitania, and Cyrenaica. In general, except 
in Kenya, they are sparse in the central tropics. 


coast ot 


Ethiopia has fallen, at least partly, 
under the control of Italy, although at 
the present time the occupancy and 
the recognition are both somewhat in 
doubt. 

It is interesting to note that if each 
dependency is given the area claimed, 
the total area would greatly exceed that 
of the known continent. It is not 
necessary or profitable to discuss this 
difficulty here except to clear up the 
Table VII call 


some of the 


record. The notes on 


attention to difficulties. 
Italy had eliminated most of the colonial 
boundaries and their claims were much 
larger than recognized in the States- 
man’s Yearbook. There were differences 
between French and British statements 
of areas of such divided countries as 


Togoland, each claiming the larger 


part. It is impossible to reconcile these 


differences. In order to present a 
reasonably accurate picture the records 
were taken largely from the Statesman’s 
Yearbook, with the exceptions noted. 


The total area added up to 11,539,906 
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square miles whereas the correct surface 
area of the African continent is about 
11,200,000 84). 
This square miles 
can be reduced by the subtraction of 
67 ,000 lake 
46,836 square miles of duplication such 
as the inclusion of British Togoland in 


miles 
339,906 


square (Figure 


excess of 


square miles of 


surface; 


the Gold Coast colony and the British 
242,906 
square miles of islands, chief of which is 
Madagascar. 


Cameroon with Nigeria; and 
This reduces the recorded 
y 356,742 square miles 
and leaves a deficit of 16,836 square 
miles. 


excess area by 
On the basis of the total this is 
an error of less than two-tenths of one 
per cent. 

Africa constitutes about one-fifth of 
the land area of the earth. On the 
basis of land capable of crop produc- 
tion, however, it constitutes over one- 
fourth of the land of the earth. It has 
about six per cent of the cool-weather 
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EACH DOT EQUALS 100,00 
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FiGurRE 86.—The native African population 
marks out more clearly the productive areas of 
the continent than does the European popula- 
tion. In North Africa and South Africa there 
is general correlation between the two and in 
general they occupy the same areas. There is 
no such correlation for the rest of the continent 
The region from Nigeria west, the highlands of 
East Africa and Madagascar show the densest 
population, 


lhe whole central tropical area is 
Oct upied 


The deserts stand out as areas of 
sparse occupancy 
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FIGURE 87. 
to one European are in the tropics and include 
Urundi and Ruanda, British Togo, Upper Volta, 


Areas showing over 3,000 natives 


Ethiopia, Nigeria, and British Cameroons. These 
are relatively productive countries in which the 
virile native peoples have maintained themselves 
with little or no direct European supervision of 
their native industries. 


crop land of the world, over a fourth of 
the warm-weather crop area, and a third 
of the world’s land suitable for grazing. 
The forests amount to only about one- 
tenth of the world area. 


Area of the Colonies. Only 
colony exceeds one million square miles 
(Figure 84). The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
is the largest single block of land with an 


area of 1,008,100 square miles. 


one 


Two 
other colonies are nearly as large: the 
Belgian Congo with an area of 918,000 
square Equatorial 
Africa, with an area of 912,049 square 
miles. 847,500 


size. 


miles, and French 


Algeria, with square 
four 


the 


These 
third of 


miles, is next in 
colonies constitute over a 
continental area. 

Next in order of size is Angola with 
486,198 square miles, Union of South 
Africa 471,917, Territory of the Niger 
463,200, Egypt 383,000, Tanganyika 
366,632, French Sudan 360,331, Ethiopia 
350,000, Tripolitania 347,493, Mauri- 


tania 347,400, Nigeria 332,069, and 
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Southwest Africa with 311,820 


square 
miles. 

These fifteen larger colonies ¢ onstitute 
nearly three-quarters of the whole con- 
tinent 

Portuguese East 


Africa, 


followed by 


with 293,436 


Not thern 


287,950, ( ‘\ renat al with 


square miles, 1s 


Rhodesia with 


285,040, Bechuanaland with 275,000, 
Madagascar with 241,094, Italian Somal- 
land with 231,660, Kenya with 224,960, 
and Morocco with 200,000 square miles 
Roughly, each of these colonies is about 
the size of Texas. 


A smalle I 


€( ameroons th an area of 


roup is headed by French 
166,489 
square miles 
Upper Volt 
121,976, and 


109,200, if St 


Southern Rhodesia 149,000, 


1427. 820 { 


the Ivory ( 


()ro 


Oas 


\dr i! 


tesman’s Yearbook figures 


Rio de and 


are accurate IOI 
With ( 
20,0000 are long list of colonies as 
follows: Uganda 94,204, French Guinea 
92 640, Gold Coast, Ashanti, and North 


this colony 


between 


100.000 ind 


ern Territories 79,090, Senegal 74,112 
British Somaliland 68,000, Dahomey 
62772. 1 18,300, Nyasaland 47,949, 
Eritrea 45 $f, Liberia 43,000, British 
Cameroons 34,236, Sierra Leone 31,031, 


Portuguese (Gsuinea 22,000, French Togo- 
land 


21,235 square 


21,893 Ruanda 


and Urundi and 
miles. 

A group of very small colonies, headed 
by Spanish Morocco 18,300, British 
Togoland 12,600, Basutoland 11,716, 
Spanish Guinea 10,036, Swaziland 6,704, 
Somali Coast 
Zanzibar 1,027, 


Po 784 square miles. 


5,790, Gambia 4,003, 


Ifni 965, and Fernando 


Populat OF of Africa. Records of 
population are not very reliable tor 
certain sections of the continent, but 


the estimates 
The 
129,- 


] 
less 


it is probable that even 


are somewhere near the truth 
total population here recorded is 
OOO OOO, ( ){ 


100.000 


total there are 


Asiatics, 


this 


than and a little over 





i 
j 
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3,000,000 Europeans Therefore, 96 
per cent of the inhabitants are native 
and only + per cent European and 
| Asiatic. 

European Population. The European 
population (Figure 85) is largely in 
South Africa in the Union of South 
\frica where there are 1,677,000; and 
in. North Afri where in Algeria 
$70,000 unis 173,000), Morocco 


105,000), Cyrer and Tripolitania 


31.000 ind Spanish Morocco (15,000), 
there are a total of 1,194,000. Here, 
gain, the north and south are nearly 
equally balanced The great East 
\frican Highlands have been attractive 


to Europeans, but the number found 


there is still sn mounting for the 
British colonies and mandates to a 
otal of o1 3,000 as follows: Kenya 
12.500. | . O00, Tanganyika 6,600, 

d Nvasal d 2? OOO 

Southert Rhodesia with 48,000, 
Northern R vith 10,000, Portu- 
guese East Af with 36,000, and 
Madagas« 9 OOO, have a fairly 
large Europ population each. In 
west Africa Angola, with 40,000, and 
Southwest Afri with 24,000, lead, 
followed by the { ongo, with 23,000, 
Niget 5.000, Senegal 4,600, French 
Congo 2,500, Krench Guinea 2,000, 
Sierra Leone 1,000, which taken together 
total about 102,000 

Except for South Africa and the 
Mediterranean the European population 
is sparse d merely sufficient to domi- 

ite the « | \ 

As Fr The Asiatic popu- 
lation and influence is greatest in the 
East African Highlands where, during 
the reconstruction period following the 
World War, this influence for a time 
threatened to dominate, especially in 
the mandated territory of Tanganyika. 
A total of about 89,000 Asiatics: most 
numerous KKenyva where there are 
41,000, 7] invika 24,000, Uganda 
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FIGURE 


88.—Areas where there are 1,000 
natives to one European include Ethiopia, 
Italian Somaliland, Uganda, Urundiand Ruanda, 
French Equatorial Africa, and all of the land 
west except the French Cameroons, Spanish 
Guinea, Liberia, Portuguese Guinea, Gambia, 
and Senegal. This land lies almost entirely in 
the northern tropics. Probably Liberia and 
Portuguese Guinea should be included but data 
on European population were not available. 


12,500, Ethiopia 5,000, Southern Rho- 
desia 4,000, and Nyasaland 1,000. 
Native Population. Native popula- 
tion is very unequally distributed (Fig- 
ure 86) partly due to variable produc- 
tivity of lands and partly to unfavorable 
political conditions and past history. 
Nigeria has the greatest native popula- 
tion of nearly 20 million people, and 
Egypt is second with over 14 million. 
The Belgian Congo is next with nearly 
9 million, followed by Ethiopia with 
an of 6 million, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan with nearly 5.5 million, 
Algeria 5.2 4.8 
Na- 
tive populations of less than 4 million 
found 


estimate 


million, Tanganyika 
million, and Morocco 4.1 million. 
are in 


Madagascar 3.6 million, 


East million, 
Uganda 3.4 million, Upper Volta 3.3 


million, and French Congo 3.1 million. 


Portuguese Africa 3.5 


Less than 3 million are found in Kenya 


French Sudan 2.6 million, 


Gold 


2.9 million, 


Angola 2.5 million, Coast 2.3 
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2.2. million, 


million, 


million, French (Guinea 


Cape of Good Hope 2.1 and 
Liberia 2 million. 

Between one and two million natives 
are found in each of the following coun- 
tries; Tunis nearly 2 million, French 
Cameroons 19 hundred thousand, Ivory 
Coast 17 hundred thousand, Transvaal, 
Sierra Urundi and Ruanda 15 
hundred thousand each, Nyasaland 14 
hundred thousand, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Natal 13 hundred thou- 
sand each, Territory of the Niger and 
Italian Somaliland 12 hundred thousand 
each, and Dahomey nearly 11 hundred 


thousand. 


Leone, 


Senegal, 


With a population of natives of less 
than a are Southern Rhodesia 
981 British 667 
thousand, Spanish Morocco 600 thou- 


million 
thousand, Cameroons 
sand, French Togo 559 thousand, Tripo- 
Basutoland 496 
thousand, Orange Free State 440 thou- 
sand, 403 British 


litania 550 thousand, 


Eritrea 


thousand, 


PROPORTION OF NATIVES 


TO EUROPE ANS 


OVER 100 NATIVES TC 
ONE EUROPEAN 








FIGURE 89,.—Areas with 100 or more-natives 
to one European form a broad band including 
French and Italian Somaliland, Ethiopia, and 
all of British East Africa and extending west to 
the Atlantic with the exception of Rio de Oro, 
Portuguese Guinea, Liberia, and the Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan. It also includes Basutoland 
and Madagascar in the south and Tunis and 
Zanzibar. 
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Somaliland 345 thousand, 


Guinea 344 thousand, 


Portuguese 

Mauritania 289 
Africa 236 thou- 
sand, Zanzibar 217 thousand, and Gam- 


thousand, Southwest 


bia 211 thousand. 

Lowest native populations are record- 
ed for British Togoland 188 thousand, 
Cyrenaica 185 thousand, Bechuanaland 
151 thousand, Swaziland 111 thousand, 
Spanish Guinea 8&9 thousand, 
Somaliland 86 thousand, 


French 
Fernando Po 
21 thousand, and I[fni 20 thousand. 
de Oro and 


Rio 
Adrar have less than 500 
natives. 

If one considers the map of distribu- 
tion of native population, the denser 
portions of the map (Figure 86) are in 
Algeria, and Tunis. 
The strip across North Africa including 


Egypt, Nigeria, 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis stands out, 
but less than the Nile Valley. 
the British west to 
the Atlantic, as far north as Senagambia 


A strip 


from (‘ameroons 


is well populated. The East African 
Highlands are densely inhabited in 


spots and, as a whole, mark a strip of 


country from Ethiopia to the Cape 


with a fairly dense population. 


RELATIVE NUMBER OF 


EUROPEANS AND NATIVES 
Where only a few Europeans live with 


large numbers of natives, the whites 


are usually regarded with a feeling of 
awe and friendship. Where the numbers 
are more nearly equal, the race question 


becomes more 


like Urundi and 


few Europeans dominate a large native 


apparent. Countries 


Ruanda where a very 


population, are natural 


strictly in a 
state so far as customs and industries 
On the the 


records, British Togo has 12,555 natives 


are concerned. basis of 
This is followed 
by the Upper Volta with 7,670, Ethiopia 


with 6,667, Nigeria with 3,766, British 


for every European. 


Cameroons with 3,045 (Figure 87 
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A long list shows over 1,000 natives 
This 
Uganda with 1,700, 
1,448, 
Sierra Leone 1,384, the French Equa- 
torial Africa 1,249, Italian Somaliland 
1.200, the Gold Coast, Ashanti, and 
Northern Territories 1,130, the Ivory 
1.067, 1,056, French 
1,043, Mauritania 1,036, and 


French Togoland 1,025. In none of 


to every European (Figure 8&8 
list is headed by 
followed by the French Sudan 


Coast Dahomey 


Guinea 


these countries have Europeans estab- 


lished themselves in industries or 


attempted any considerable coloniza- 
tion. Essentially they are administra- 
tors carrying out the colonial policies. 
Of the colonies with less than a 
thousand natives and more than 100 
for every European (Figure 89) Gambia 
leads with 975, followed by French 
Zanzibar 802, and 
Tanganyika 724, Nyasaland 701, and 
Below half a 
thousand are Territory of the Niger 469, 
Belgian Basutoland 309, 
Senegal 283, Kenya 234, krench Somali 
Coast 159, Northern Rhodesia 130, 
Madagascar 122, and Tunis 115. 


With less than a hundred and over 


Cameroons 950, 


Spanish Guinea 658. 


Congo 374, 


fifty natives per European (Figure 90) 
are Portuguese East Africa 98, Bechu- 
Eritrea 86, Fernando Po 
70, Angola 62, and Swaziland 50. With 


Spanish 


analand 8&7, 


less than half a hundred are 
Morocco 40, Morocco 39, 


27, Southern Rhodesia 21, and Cyrenaica 
18. 


Tripolitania 


The following have less than ten 
natives to one European (Figure 91 

Southwest Africa 9.8, Algeria 6, Union 
of South Africa 3.2, with the following 
proportion in the various parts, Natal 
8.1, Cape of Good Hope 3.0, Transvaal 
2.5, and Orange Free State 2.2. No 
European population is listed in’ the 
Statesman’s Yearbook for British Soma- 
liland, Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Urundi and Portu- 


Ruanda, Liberia, 


—_ 
an 
Ji 


Rio de Oro, Adrar and 
Ifni. With the exception of Egypt, it is 


guese (Guinea, 


probable that the number of Europeans 
is low in all of these. 

1,000 
natives to one European (Figure 88) lie 


Countries which have’ over 


mostly north and near the equator. 
They form a broken belt from Italian 
Somaliland across Ethiopia, including 
Africa, 


British Cameroon, and on west to the 


Uganda, French Equatorial 
Atlantic Coast excepting Liberia, Portu- 
guese Guinea, Gambia, and Senegal, but 
including on the north the Upper Volta, 
French Sudan, and Mauritania. 

If areas with over 100 natives to one 
European are shown (Figure 89) all of 
equatorial Africa is included, on the 
south Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Tanganyika and Madagascar, and 
on the north all central African colonies 
except the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Li- 


beria, and Portuguese 


(Gsuinea. To 
this block must be added Tunis and 
Basutoland. 
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FIGURE 90 \reas with 50 natives to one 
European, which include all of those with 100, 
increase that area by adding Eritrea and Fer 
nando Po north of the equator, and Portuguese 
East Africa, Swaziland and Bechuanaland south 
of the equator. It should certainly include 
Portuguese Guinea, Liberia, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and probably Egypt and British Somali- 
land if figures were available. 
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If areas with over 50 natives to one 
European are mapped (Figure 90) it 
Bechuanaland, 
East Africa, and Eritrea. 
Areas with less than 10 natives to one 


adds_ only Swaziland, 


Portuguese 


European (Figure 91) include only the 
Union of South Africa, Southwest Afri- 
can Mandate, and Algeria. 
extent 


To a certain 
this shows the areas of Africa 
which have been most densely colonized 
by Europeans. 

Population per Square Mile. Africa 
with the islands here considered, has a 
population of 11.3 per square mile of 
land area. If the islands are eliminated 


the value for the continent 


proper 


becomes 11.2. (Great desert areas are 


almost free of human 


inhabitants. If 
we base the population density on square 
miles of land capable of crop production 
the density becomes 18.7 for both the 
continent proper and the continent and 
the islands here included with it 

In density of population by political 
subdivisions (Figure 92) Zanzibar leads 
with 212 per mile. Urundi 
and Ruanda follow with 71, Nigeria 54, 


square 
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FIGURE 91 \reas with less than 10 natives 
to one European include only the Union of South 
\frica, the Southwest African Mandate, and 
\lgeria and bring out strikingly the fact that 
\frica is still largely 


wccupied by native peoples 
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FIGURE 92 
Africa, and 
dependent largely upon the productivity of the 


Except in North Africa, South 


Zanzibar population density is 


land. Leading in population deasity is Zanzibar 
followed by Urundi and Ruanda, Nigeria, Gam 
bia, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Tunis, Basutoland, 
and Natal In general dense population is 
found in upper Guinea, the Mediterranean coast 
region, and the East African highlands 


Gambia 53, Liberia 52, Sierra Leone 50, 
Tunis 45, Basutoland 42, Natal 
41. Itis surprising to see how nearly the 
Zanzi- 


bar is, of course, an old tropical island 


and 
same many of these colonies are. 


which with Pemba is intensively devel- 


oped agriculturally and industrially. 
Urundi and Ruanda, almost untouched 
by European influence, is rich moun- 


tainous cattle- 


country supporting a 
raising race with a crop-growing race in 
submission. Nigeria is intensively de 
veloped by native peoples, and the same 
Basutoland. 


(Gambia, Tunis, Sierra Leone, and Natal 


is true in lesser degree of 


more under 
All are 


productive countries as indicated partly 


are all rich countries, but 


the influence of Europeans. 
by the dense population, and none of 


land. 
Another group of high population density 


them has large areas of waste 
is headed by Egypt with 37 per square 
Spanish Morocco 34, 


Nyasaland 28, Fernando Po 27, 


mile, Uganda 36, 


french 


I 


——eee 
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FIGURE 93 \reas with over 20 inhabitants 
per square mile are widely scattered. They 
include Natal and the Transvaal in South Africa, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, Urundi and Ruanda, and 
Uganda in East Africa, Fernando Po, British 
Cameroons, Nigeria, French Togo, Gold Coast, 
Ashanti and Northern ‘Territories, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, French Guinea and Gambia in 
West Africa, and Morocco, Spanish Morocco, 
Tunis, and Egypt in North Africa 


Togo 26, Gold Ashanti, and 
Northern Territories 25, French Guinea 


24, Ifmi 21, Krench Morocco 21, Trans- 


vaal 20, and British Cameroons 20. In 


Coast, 


such a group the population is rather 


evenly distributed in all but) Egypt 
where this great population is concen 
trated largely in the Nile Valley. Only 
a small portion of the continent has a 
population in excess of 20 per square 
mile (Figure 93 


Moderate 


Senegal 18, Dahomey, Swaziland, and 


densitv is recorded in 


Ethiopia with 1/7 «each, Portuguese 
Guinea 16, British Togoland, Union 
of South Africa, Madagascar, French 
Somali Coast with 15 each, Ivory Coast 
14, Kenya, Tanganvika, and Orange 
Kree State with 13 each, Portuguese 
Kast Africa 12, French Cameroons 11, 
and Cape of Good Hope 10. In this 
group the (¢ ape ol (,00d Hope, l nion 
of South Africa, Mada 


gascar each acreages of 


Kenva, and 


have large 
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FIGURE 94 \reas with over 10 inhabitants 
per square mile form a zone extending from 
Ethiopia south, striking the coast in Kenya and 
continuing south to Cape Province. Madagascar 
and Zanzibar are also included. In West Africa 
a belt from the French Cameroons to Senegal, 
and in North Africa the Moroccos, Tunis, and 
Egypt. The area with less than 10 inhabitants per 
square mile includes besides the Sahara, Somali 
and Namib Deserts, the central African tropics. 


desert land. Consequently, the density 
is really greater by comparison than the 
other colonies here mentioned. This 
group has, roughly, about the same 
population density as the United States 
(Figure 94) 

Areas of low population density of 
less than 10 per square mile (Figure 94) 
include the Belgian Congo with great 
areas of back country with a population 
density of 9.5 per square mile, Eritrea 
8.9, Spanish Guinea 8.9, French Sudan 
7.3, Algeria 7.2, Southern Rhodesia 6.9, 
Somali Protectorate 5.5, Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan 5.5, and Angola 5.2. All 
but the Congo, Spanish Guinea, and 
Southern Rhodesia have large areas of 
waste land. In the occupied portions 
the population is fairly dense. 

Very sparse populations are recorded 
for Northern 
Equatorial Africa 3.4, Territory of the 
Niger 2.6, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
1.6, Mauritania 0.8, Southwest Africa 


Rhodesia 4.6, krench 
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0.8, Bechuanaland 0.6, Rio de Oro and 
Adrar_ 0.045. 
Rhodesia mandates 


have large areas of relatively unoccupied 


Except for Northern 


these colonies or 
desert land. French Equatorial Africa 
is a combination of dense tropical forest 
Northern Rho- 
desia was partially depopulated by the 


and waste desert land. 


export of native labor to South Africa. 

If one looks at the continent as a 
whole, the areas of dense population 
on the basis of political units are widely 
scattered and lie on the Guinea Coast, 
the Mediterranean Coast, and in the 
East This 


becomes more clearly marked if areas 


African Highlands. area 


POPULATION 


PER SQUARE MILE OF 
CROP LAND 


@ EQUALS 10 PERSONS 
@EQUALS 100 PERSONS 





FiGURE 95.—The picture is changed and 
becomes more significant if the population is 
based on land capable of crop production. 
Egypt leads with over 1,400 per square mile fol- 
lowed by Zanzibar, Tunis, and Algeria. The 
tremendously heavy population is partly due to 
a large urban population. This approach gives 
a truer picture of the density of populations of 
such countries as Southwest African Mandate, 
Kenya, Niger Colony, French Sudan, Algeria 
and Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Tripolitania, 
and Cyrenaica, all of which have large areas of 
desert land within their borders. It shows a 
much more even distribution of populations than 
is shown by maps based on total area. The East 
African highlands and the north Guinea area 
are relatively well occupied and the areas of 
sparse population lie in the more tropical por- 
tions of the continent. Potential land for in 
creased population is indicated by low population 
density. 
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with an excess of 10 per square mile are 
considered. It then shows a strip from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Ethiopia 
along the east Coast including Mada- 
gascar and 


Zanzibar, another 


strip 
across from the French Cameroons west 
to and including Senegal. Isolated areas 
north include 
Morocco, Egypt. 


The great area of desert explains the 


in the Morocco and 


Spanish Tunis and 
absence of Algeria from this list. In 
reality these are great productive belts. 

The striking similarity of the areas 
on the basis of population ranging from 
11.5 to 34 seems to indicate a similarity 
in productive area and in development 
if measured in terms of the agriculture 
of the African native. Except for the 
first three they all lie in the area devel- 
oped by the hoe as the principal imple- 
ment of agriculture. The uniformity 
shown when comparing desert countries 
like Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, the 
French Sudan, Territory of the Niger, 
Mauritania, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
with countries with no true desert like 
Nyasaland, Togoland, French Guinea, 
Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, Portuguese 
East Africa, and 


indicates that in this value we have a 


Krench Cameroons, 
reasonable measure for comparing coun- 
tries with great diversity of vegetation 
Only by 
some such method could a reasonable 


due to climatic differences. 


comparison be made of the agricultural 
development of such colonies as Uganda 
Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, or of the Ivory Coast 
and the Territory of the Niger. By this 
method, which could be greatly refined 


and Kenya, Nigeria and the 


by detailed land classification, an over- 
view could be obtained of the relative 
degree of human pressure for the land. 
Areas of low population density 
(Figure 99) include a number of coun- 
tries in which there is much waste land 
or in some cases where great areas are 
in the hands of 


European owners. 
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FIGURE 96.—On the basis of land capable of 
crop production, the heavily populated areas 
with over 40 people per square mile are Egypt, 
Zanzibar, Tunis, and Algeria, followed by 
Urundi and Ruanda, Gambia, Nigeria, Kenya, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Morocco, 
and Uganda. 


Basutoland, 


Heading this list is the Congo 9.6, 
Spanish Guinea 8.9, Southern Rhodesia 

Angola 5.6, the French Equatorial 
Africa 5.0, Northern Rhodesia 4.7, and 
Bechuanaland 0.9. 


is more 


Southern Rhodesia 


productive than would be 


indicated by its native population den- 


sity. Natives here have been given 


reserves and large farms have’ been 


developed by Europeans. Bechuana- 


land is occupied largely by cattle- 


raising natives. naa 
Africa, the Belgian 


could support 


Equatorial 
‘ongo, and Angola 
pe population, but 
there are great areas 


Angola, 


of tropical forest 
and, in undeveloped tropical 
Savanna. 

Population Densit) Based on 


Capable of Crop Production. 


Land 
Population 
per square mile of land 
production 


capable of crop 
Figure 95) is more nearly 
a measure of the agricultural productiv- 
ity of the country than mere population 
density since great areas of nonproduc- 
tive and sparsely inhabited waste lands 


are eliminated. 
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Based on land capable of crop produc- 
tion Egypt has a tremendously heavy 
population of 1,420 per 
Zanzibar has only a quarter as 


square mile, 
while 
many with 314, Tunis 127, and Algeria 
103. These areas stand out 


inhabited. All are 


all have large cities which add to this 


as densely 
highly productive, 
high population rate, and much of the 
population lives by commerce and other 
industries. All are 
market and 


non-agricultural 
near the among the old 
countries of the world. 

Another group with dense population 
per square mile of agricultural land 
Urundi and Ruanda 79, 


Nigeria 54, 


=? 
leone JJ, 


headed by 
Gambia 70, 
Sierra 


Kenya 53, 
French 
Morocco 51, Basutoland 42, aa Us gant da 
41 (Figure 96). Of these, 
Ruanda, 


Liberia 52, 


U aul and 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Basuto- 
land, and Uganda are predominantly 
native peoples. They are densely popu- 


lated and, with the exception of Kenya 
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FiGURE 97.—Population in excess of 20 per 
square mile of agricultural land includes the 
Mediterranean countries and north Guinea with 
the exception of British Togo, Ivory Coast, and 
Senegal. In East Africa, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Zanzibar. Uganda, Urundi and Ruanda, and 
Nvasaland, and in South Africa, the Union of 
South Africa, the Southwest African Mandate, 
and Basutoland. 
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and French Morocco, have little desert 
or semidesert grazing land from which 
stock. Except for 
Basutoland and French Morocco these 


to draw domestic 


colonies rely largely on intensive cultiva- 
tion of tropical crops. 


Areas of moderate population density 
Morocco 34, 
Ethiopia 30, Cyrenaica and Tripolitania 
28, Nyasaland 28, 


are headed by Spanish 


Union of South 





PER SQUARE MILE OF 


CROP LAND 








FIGURE 98.—Shaded areas showing ten or 
more inhabitants per square mile of land capable 
of agricultural production include a belt along 
the Nile broadening out at the headwaters to 
include the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Ethiopia 
and extending south to the Cape, omitting the 
Rhodesias and Bechuanaland, but including the 
Southwest African Mandate, Zanzibar, and 
Madagascar, from the French Cameroons across 
to the Atlantic at Senegal and Mauritania and 
the North African coast region. Only the deserts 
and central tropics are outside of this area 


Africa 28, Fernando Po 27, French Togo 
Africa 27, Gold 
Northern Territories 25, 


French Sudan 25, Territory of the Niger 


27, Southwest Coast, 


Ashanti, and 


25, Upper Volta 25, French Guinea 24, 


British Cameroons 20, and Portuguese 
20, (Figure 97 


belt 


(Cameroons to 


(j;uinea This includes 


much of a broad west from the 


sritish Portuguese (Gul- 


nea, the Mediterranean Coast, and 
scattered areas from Cape Province to 


Ethiopia. 
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Very similar, but with a population 
density of less than 20 per square mile 
of land capable of crop production are 
Senegal 18, 


17, Tanganyika 16, 


Swaziland 17, Dahomey 
Madagascar 15. 
British Togoland 15, Ivory Coast 14, 
Mauritania 14, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
East Africa 12, 
French Cameroons 11.5 (Figure 98 


12, Portuguese and 

The striking similarity of the areas on 
the basis of population ranging from 
11.5 to 34 seems to indicate a similarity 
in productive area and in development 
if measured in terms of the agriculture 
of the African 
first three they all lie in the area devel- 


native. Except for the 
oped by the hoe as the principal imple- 


ment of agriculture. The uniformity 


shown when comparing desert countries 
like 
French Sudan, Territory of the Niger, 
Mauritania, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 


Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, the 


with countries with no true desert, like 
Nvasaland 
Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, Portuguese 
East Africa, 


indicates that in 


Togoland, French Guinea, 


and Krench Cameroons, 
this value we have a 
reasonable measure for comparing coun- 
tries with great diversity of vegetation 
Only by 


some such method could a reasonable 


due to chmatic differences. 
comparison be made of the agricultural 
development of such colonies as Uganda 
Nigeria Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, or of the Ivory Coast 
Niger. By 
could be 


and Kenya, and the 


and the Territory of the 
this which 
detailed 


an over-view 


method greatly 


refined by land classification, 


could be obtained of the 
relative degree of human pressure for 
the land. 

Areas of low density 


Figure 99 


population 


include a number of coun- 
tries in which there is much waste land 
or in some cases where great areas are 
hands. of 


in the owners. 


Q 6, 


european 
Heading this list is the Congo 


Spanish Guinea 8.9, Southern Rhodesia 
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7.6, Angola 5.6, the French Equatorial 
Africa 5.0, Northern 
Bechuanaland 0.9. 


productive 


and 
Rhodesia 
would be 


Rhodesia 4.7, 
Southern 
is more than 
indicated by its native population den- 


Nat ives 


and 


sity. here have been given 


reserves large farms have’ been 


developed by Europeans.  Bechuana- 
land is occupied largely by cattle-raising 
natives. Kkrench Equatorial Africa, the 
Belgian Congo, and Angola could sup- 
port a dense population, but there are 
great areas of tropical forest and, in 
Angola, undeveloped tropical savanna. 

On the basis of land suitable for crop 
production the area with a population 
density of more than 40 per square mile 
band 


is widely scattered. It forms a 


across south of the Mediterranean 
including Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
the Nile Valley in the north; in West 
Africa, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Nigeria, the British 
and in East Africa, Kenya, Urundi, and 
Ruanda South 
Africa only Basutoland is included. 

than 20 
inhabitants per square mile includes the 
Union of South Africa, Southwest Africa, 


In East 


and (Cameroons; 


and Uganda, and in 


The area showing more 


and Basutoland in the south. 
Africa, Nvasaland, 


Uganda, Kenya, and 


Urundi, Ruanda, 
Ethiopia fall in 
West Africa it 
includes all of the land from the British 
to the Atlantic Ocean 


this density class. In 


Cameroons west 
British 


Coast, and Senegal. 


Togoland, the Ivory 
All of the North 
African countries belong in 
If all areas are 
population density of ten or more, the 
belt the 


except 


this class. 


included which have a 


from krench Cameroons to 


Vote: Mrs. Curtis W 


preliminary line drawings of each country, upon 
author wishes to express his appreciation. 
Figures 22 and 23 are from the Official \earhook 


p. 449 
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FIGURE 99 
excess of five per square mile of land capable of 
crop production include North Africa, the Nile 
valley, and all of tropical and East Africa and 
South Africa, with the exception of the deserts 


\reas indicating a population in 


of the southwest, the Somali desert of East 
\frica, and the Sahara and the small desert area 
of southwest Madagascar Northern Rhodesia 
with a population of only 4.7 per square mile 
is included. ) 


Mauritania including the Territory of 
the Niger the 
unbroken. 


and Krench Sudan is 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and the East African Highlands except 
for the Rhodesias and Portuguese East 


Africa and Madagascar are included in 


this group. The break between the 
East African Highlands and the west 
African area is closed if countries with 


five inhabitants per square mile of land 
capable of crop production are shaded. 
Such a all 


in Africa capable of crop production 


map would include land 


except a small area in Bechuanaland 


ind isolated tracts of oases in the north- 


eastern and northern deserts. 


Mrs \. Nichol assisted 
Tucker made the 


lo each the 


\ndrew 
Marie P 


maps were based 


\. Hitech, and 
which the final 


of the l'nion of uli 


Ifrica No oS, Pretoria, 1927, 











RECENT TRENDS IN MANCHOUKUOAN TRADE 


George IF. Deasy 


N March 1, 


the birth of a new 


1932 was recorded 


nation, 


Manchoukuo, consisting of the 


three provinces of the region then 
known as Manchuria, together with 
parts of adjacent North China. Since 


Manchoukuo is not officially recognized 


as an “‘independent”’ nation by the 


+ 
RECENT TRENDS 


MANCHOURKUOAN 


TRADE 


eas =” 





FiGURE 1.—Manchoukuoan trade has been 
traditionally characterized by an _ excess of 
exports over imports. Since the acquisition of 
political control by Japan, however, imports 
have far exceeded exports in value 


governments of most of the countries of 
the world, ineluding the United States, 
it might still be designated authentically 
as Manchuria. 

Since that time Manchoukuo_ has 
witnessed significant changes in its 
political and economic structure. Its 
recent history has been marked by 
pronounced alterations in its political 
ties and in its economic aims and objec- 
tives. These changes, in turn, have been 
reflected in the nature and character 
of the commercial intercourse Manchou- 
kuo carries on with the other nations 
of the world. 

A brief study of trends in 
Manchoukuo’s foreign trade, therefore, 


recent 


will furnish at least partial insight into 


the ‘“‘revolution’’ that is there taking 


place. Such a study will probably give 
as authentic a glimpse into the changing 
economic and political life of the coun- 
try as it is possible to obtain under 
existing conditions. 


EXPORTS VERSUS IMPORTS 


The years since 1932, when compared 
with those just preceding, have wit- 


nessed_ three changes in the 


general trends of Manchoukuoan trade, 


major 


namely: (1) a pronounced decline in the 
value of exports, (2) a sharp rise in the 
value of imports, and (3) a change from 
the long-accustomed ‘“‘favorable’’ trade 


balance to an balance. 


“unfavorable” 
Figure 1 shows the nature and extent of 


these studied 


trends and should be 
closely. 

Two factors were of major importance 
in accounting for the decline in the 


Man- 


The first was 


value of exports experienced by 
choukuo following 1932. 
the world-wide depression of that period, 
which resulted in the precipitous decline 
of exports from all nations. This factor 
was universal and is of no significance 
in evaluating the individual trade tend- 


Manchoukuo. The 


factor was the sharp contraction of the 


encies of second 
Chinese market and the virtual extinc- 
tion of the Russian market for Manchou- 
kuoan goods. Political reasons underlie 
this second factor, the proximate causes 


of the decline 


being the boycott. of 


Manchoukuoan produce by the two 
politically antagonistic neighbors, and 


the erection of tariff-walls between 


China and her own former territory. 
Recent 


economic conditions, due in part to the 
stimulus of 


world-wide improvements in 


rearmament, and recent 
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increased purchases of Manchoukvoan 
produce by Japan and Germany have 
again caused the curve of exports grad- 
ually to rise, so that by 1938 Manchou- 
kuoan exports were only slightly below 
the peak value of 1931. 

The dwindling export trade of Man- 
choukuo during the years following 
1932 was accompanied by an import 
boom, during which the value of imports 
rose far above the level prevailing previ- 
ous to 1932. The increase in imports 
became especially pronounced in the 
years following 1936. This boom was 
not stimulated by a general increase in 
native 


the purchasing power of the 


Chinese population. In fact, trade 
figures show that the relative significance 
of imports of consumers’ goods, of a 
type that would be purchased by the 
Manchoukuoan 


declined appreciably since 1932. Instead, 


typical peasant, has 
the import boom is primarily due to an 
unprecedented inflow of capital goods, 
necessary to the construction and indus- 
trial expansion programs being pushed 
in Manchoukuo by the Japanese. 

This simultaneous reduction of exports 
and increase of imports in Manchoukuo 
following 1932 resulted in a rather unique 
condition for that country namely, a 
large and continuous “‘adverse"’ balance 
Since this 


of trade. “unfavorable” 





FIGURE 2 
ot Mane houkuo 
gous to that of the Port of New York in the 


Port of Dairen, outstanding port 
Its significance there is analo 


United States 
Railway Co 


Courtesy of South Manchuria 
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FiGuRE 3.—Since 1932, both Japan and Ger- 
many have bettered their relative positions as 
purchasers of Manchoukuoan exports; while 
China, the U.S.S.R., and the Netherlands have 
declined in importance as markets 


trade balance is being financed by the 


inflow of Japanese capital in huge 
amounts, and since Japan herself is none 
too strong financially and is even now 
engaged in ever-widening fields of con- 
quest where large sums of money will 
soon be needed, it is apparent that 
Manchoukuo’s large excess of imports 
cannot be maintained for anv protracted 
length of time. Hence, the country is 
in an unstable condition from the com- 
standpoint, and its 


mercial present 


trade situation cannot be considered 
permanent. The eventual revival of the 
export trade and (or) the decline of 
imports to a lower level would be the 
logical thing to expect in the near future 


from a debtor-nation like Manchoukuo. 


TRENDS IN MARKETS FOR 
MANCHOUKUOAN EXPORTS 


Since 1932, significant changes in the 
markets for Manchoukuo’s exports have 
Old and established markets 


have dwindled in tmportance or dis- 


OC urred. 


appeared, while new ones have sprung 
up to take their place. These changes 
are shown graphically in’ Figure 3, in 
which are indicated the percentages of 
total Manchoukuoan exports taken by 
the major purchasing nations for both 


the vears 1930 and 1937, 1.e., before 
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FIGURE 4.—The tremendous increase in the 
sale of Japanese produce and the coincident 
decline in Chinese sales are the two outstanding 
recent changes in the import trade of Man- 
choukuo. 


and after the founding of Manchoukuo. 
(Figure 3, and the graphs that follow, 


are correct to the nearest per cent.) 
The Japanese Empire has for many 
market 


for Manchoukuoan produce, due in part 


decades been the outstanding 
to the large measure of economic control 
it has long exercised there, and in part 
to the complementary nature of Man- 
choukuo’s raw material and food exports 
which dovetail to a certain extent into 
industrialized 


the more economy of 


Japan. Since acquiring political as 
well as economic control over Manchou- 
kuo, however, Japan has become an 
even more important factor in the export 
picture of that country. Today, the 
Island Empire purchases over half of 
all that Manchoukuo sells on the world 
markets. Japan’s position in this respect 
has been further strengthened by the 
declining purchases of several other 
nations. 

As one would expect, China has be- 
come a less significant purchaser of 
Manchoukuoan goods than previous to 
1932. Boycotts and tariff walls have 
had that result. A more surprising fact, 
however, is the insignificance of the 
decline in Chinese purchases in view of 
the political China 


situation. today 


still ranks as the second most important 
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market for Manchoukuoan goods, and 
there is no close rival for that position. 
The fact that the one nation is 
tively 


al rela- 
sparsely-populated area and a 
surplus food-producer, while the other 
is a densely populaved country and a 
food-importer, seems to explain in part 


Manchoukuo’s 


Chinese market. 


tenacious hold on the 
Then, too, the racial 
affinity between the two countries must 
be considered. Apparently the environ- 


mental and ethnic factors are. still 
sufficiently strong to overcome the man- 
made _ political and economic. barriers 
that were interposed with the establish- 
ment of Manchoukuo. 

The great increase in the significance 
of Germany as a market for Manchou- 
kuoan produce, as indicated in Figure 3, 
at first thought would seem to speak well 
for the recent German-Manchoukuoan 
Trade Pacts, and to illustrate the growth 
of economic ties between the “dictator- 


ship’? nations. Correct interpretation 


statistics, however, 


that 


of trade seems to 


indicate Germany's actual pur- 
chases of Manchoukuoan products have 
increased only moderately over their 


pre-1932 value. Germany’s increased 
direct purchases have simply been made 
at the expense of those formerly billed 
to the Netherlands or to Egypt, there 
to be purchased in part by German firms. 
Figure 3 illustrates this well, showing a 
Dutch 


imports that partially counterbalances 


simultaneous decline in the 
the great increase in German imports. 
The final point that should be noted, 
in connection with recent trends in the 
markets for Manchoukuoan exports, is 
the decline of the U.S.S.R. from third 
place in 1930 to a place of insignificance 
today. Political conditions explain this 


change, of course. At present the 
Manchoukuo 
Asiatic Russia is virtually a closed door, 
Manchoukuoan 


were formerly routed through the Port 


boundary between and 


and transit-goods that 


re 
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of Vladivostok are now sent via Dairen 

or one of the new North Korean ports. 
The British, 

were 


American, and other 


markets formerly and_ still are 


each of only minor significance to 
Manchoukuo, and their trends need not 


be discussed in an article of this length. 


TRENDS IN SOURCES OI 
MANCHOUKUOAN IMPORTS 


Just as Japan long ranked first as a 
market for Manchoukuoan exports, so 
also has it been the leading source of 
Figure 4 
But Japan’s position in the latter capac- 
ity, before 1932, 


imports for that country 


was less outstanding 
than in the former rdle. China then 
almost equalled Japan in the sale of 
Manchoukuo. Since 1932 


such close competition has disappeared. 


goods to 


The acquisition of political control in 
Manchoukuo by Japan gave that nation 
dictatorial powers over its foreign trade. 
Exchange control laws, trade control 
laws, and revised customs regulations 
were formulated whereby Japanese goods 
were favored and goods of other nations 
discriminated against. 


were Today, 


Japan has a commanding position in 
practically all significant Manchoukuoan 
imports except petroleum products, 
tobacco, burlap bags, and raw cotton. 
The Island Empire now supplies fully 
three-fourths of all the foreign goods 
that Manchoukuo purchases. China’s 
sales, on the other hand, have dwindled 


to an their 


insignificant fraction of 
former value. 

Ranking second as a source of Man- 
choukuoan 


imports, but a very poor 


second, is the United States. It supplies 
the same percentage of imports to that 
nation today that it did in 1930, namely 
seven per cent. But while remaining 


stationary it has surpassed declining 


China. The explanation of the steadi- 


ness of United States sales to Manchou- 


kuo is found in the fact that many of 





FIGURE 5 
of Manchoukuoan exports has been the decline 
in exports of bean cake and bean oil and the 
corresponding rise in soya bean shipments. 


The major change in character 


the chief commodities it supplies, such 


as petroleum tobacco, and 


products, 
raw cotton, do not compete with Japan- 
ese products. In this respect they are 
the direct opposite of the cotton and silk 
textiles, wheat flour, and other similar 
products that China is trying to sell to 
Manchoukuo, in competition with simi- 
lar Japanese products and in the face 
of Japanese trade control. 

India’s sudden rise in importance as a 
source of Manchoukuoan imports, since 
1932, 


China. 


was largely at the expense of 

Both 
short-staple cotton production. 
1932, 


are important centers of 
Before 
China was the leading source of 
Manchoukuo’s imports of raw cotton; 
today India leads by far and China has 
become an insignificant source. Hence 


China’s loss has been India’s gain. 
India, of course, also supplies much of 
the burlap sacking needed to ship Man- 
choukuo’s vast bean exports. 
Germany's relative decline as a source 
of Manchoukuoan 


that idealogical unity need not neces- 


imports indicates 


sarily signify trade harmony between 
nations. Germany’s major exports to 
Manchoukuo are iron and steel mate- 
rials, vehicles and ships, machinery and 
tools, and like products. But these are 
directly competitive with similar prod- 
ucts from industrializing Japan. Hence, 
following Japanese acquisition of control 
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in Manchoukuo in 1932, 


who made most of the sales of equip- 


it was Japan 


ment for her satellite’s industrial expan- 


sion program, while Germany’s sales 
relatively declined. 
Britain’s Man- 


choukuo, like those of Germany, were 


major exports to 


also largely sold in competition with 
similar products from Japan before 1932. 


Iron and steel materials and woolen 


textiles are examples of such products. 


Hence the same downward trend in 
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TYPES OF 
MANCHOUKUOAN EXPORTS 


TRENDS IN 


Four major changes in the composi- 
tion of Manchoukuo’s export trade have 
become apparent during the last few 
years, namely: (1) the sharp decline in 
the exports of bean cake and bean oil, 
and the partially compensating rise in 
the exports of soya beans; (2) the drop 
in coal exports; (3) the marked reduction 
in millet exports; and (4) the significant 
increase in 


exports of sulphate of 





FIGURE 6. 
way Co.) 


British 
occurred 


Manchoukuo 


1932, as in 


exports to has 


since the case of 
Germany. 

The final source of imports for Man- 
that need be mentioned is 
Before 1932, that 


moderately important as a factor in the 


choukuo 


Russia. nation was 


Manchoukuoan import trade. 


it has 


Today 


almost completely disappeared 


from the picture. This was partly due 


to the competing nature of some of its 
exports (cotton piece goods, machinery, 


and coal, for instance), which were 


quickly stifled once Japan gained con- 
the 


Manchoukuoan Customs. 


major 


trol of 
But the 
Russia’s drastic decline is, of course, the 
political factor. 


factor in explaining 


Soya beans in Manchoukuo awaiting shipment. 


Courtesy of South Manchuria Rail- 


ammonia. Other changes in the types 
of products leaving the country have 
occurred, but these changes are either 
merit attention or else 


too small to 


relate to products that rank relatively 
the list of 
cannot be 


low on exports and hence 


considered here (Figure 5 
Probably the most drastic change in 
Manchoukuo’s export trade has occurred 
in the shift from bean cake and bean oil 
1930, 


and bean oil 


exports to soya bean exports. In 
the combined bean cake 
export from Manchoukuo was over five- 
sixths as 


the bean 


In 1938, their combined export 


valuable as soya 
exports. 
value was less than two-fifths as great 
This 


change augurs no good for Manchou- 


as the value of the exported beans. 
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kuo’s major manufacturing industry 
the bean-milling industry. 

this 
change in exports are as follows: (1) spe- 


Contributing causes to great 
cial equipment, such as tank cars and 
tank steamers, would be needed to ship 
ever increasing quantities of bean oil, 
whereas the beans can be handled by any 
the 


Europe desire to 


common carrier; (2) purchasing 


nations of western 
employ their own workers in the oil- 
extracting mills during these times of 
depressed economic conditions and un- 
employment; (3) since no waste results 
during the milling process (as both the 
oil and the crushed bean residue are 
valuable), the export of the beans rather 
than the oil and cake does not involve 
the shipment of vast quantities of waste 
material; and (4) the declining demands 
of Japan for bean cake for fertilizer 
purposes, in relation to rising Japanese 
demands for bean oil for her growing 
the 


shipment of the whole bean to Japan 


chemical industries, have made 
more desirable than the former shipment 


cake The 


results of all these factors have been the 


of bean alone. combined 


rise in importance of Manchoukuoan 
exports the 
importance of its bean cake and bean oil 
exports, as noted in Figure 5. 


soya bean and decline in 


Third among the major exports of 
Manchoukuo, following soya beans and 
Since 1932, how- 
ever, Manchoukuo’s coal exports have 
fallen off 


This decline has occurred in the face of 


bean cake comes coal. 


appreciably in importance. 
a rapidly rising output of coal within the 
country. One of the major causes for 
this apparently anomalous situation is 
found in the even more rapidly increas- 
ing domestic 


Manchoukuo 


sponsored industrial expansion program 


demands for coal in 


itself, as the Japanese- 
has gotten under way. 
Manchoukuo doubled in 
five-year period 1931-1936. 


Coal consump- 
the 
Hence, less 


tion in 
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of Manchoukuo’s coal has been available 
for export purposes. A second contrib- 


uting factor to this decline in coal 
exports is the drastic contraction of the 
Chinese market. Before 1932, China 
and Japan ranked as the two leading 
To- 


day, after the political events of recent 


purchasers of Manchoukuoan coal. 


years, Japan alone is left as a large 
buver of such coal. 


The millet exports of Manchoukuo 
today are relatively insignificant in 
comparison with the exports of the 
previously mentioned commodities. 


Nevertheless, millet ranks fourth in 





FIGURE 7 
wharves 
declined 
Courtesy of Manchuria Railway Co.) 


Rean cakes in storage at Dairen 
The exports of such bean cakes have 
drastically during the last few years. 


value among the goods sold to foreign 
nations. Like the exports of bean cake, 
bean oil, and coal, those of millet have 
also declined to only a fraction of their 
former value. Contributing causes to 
difficult to 


Almost the sole market for this product 


this decline are locate. 
is adjacent Korea, which imports Man- 
choukuoan millet and sells part of its 
The cause for the 
recent decline in Manchoukuoan millet 


rice crop to Japan. 


exports, therefore, cannot be political in 
nature. The primary factor involved is 
probably the serious reduction in Man- 
choukuo’s food crop production during 
recent 


vears, due to floods, droughts, 


banditrv, and unsettled conditions in 
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general. Because of this, large sur- 
pluses of millet would not have been 
available for export purposes. 

The final Manchoukuoan export that 
might be worth mentioning is ammonium 
sulphate. A few years ago that product 
was not even listed individually in the 
trade returns of the country. Today, 
it is a minor but significant constituent 
in the export list. Two causes underlie 
its rise in importance. In the first place, 
Japan has recently been turning away 


Man- 


from its former dependence on 





FIGURE 8. 
field, Manchoukuo 
fields that are being opened up by the Japanese 


Fushin 
newer 


Mining coal at the new 
This is one of the 


to meet the increased 
coal in Manchoukuo 
churia Railway Co 


domestic demands for 
Courtesy of South Man- 


choukuoan bean cake as a fertilizer 


material, and has been using instead 
more scientifically compounded artificial 
fertilizers, either manufactured by its 
chemical 


own expanding industry or 


purchased from abroad. In the second 
place, Manchoukuo during the last few 
years has witnessed a marked develop- 
ment of its coking, gas, and oil shale 
industries, and one of the by-products 


from those industries is ammonium 
sulphate—a major constituent of arti- 
ficial fertilizers. In fact, recently an 


industrial plant for the express purpose 
of manufacturing ammonium sulphate 
The 


facts, 


has been started in Manchoukuo. 


combined results of the above 


when coupled with the joint political 
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control of Japan and Manchoukuo, go 
far toward explaining the 
rise in the exports of sulphate of am- 


significant 


monia from the satellite country to the 
mother country. 


TRENDS IN TYPES OF 
MANCHOUKUOAN IMPORTS 


A major shift in emphasis has taken 
place during the last eight years in the 
types of products imported into Man- 
choukuo. Since 1930 imports of two 
classes of goods have greatly increased, 
namely: (1) industrial equipment and 
construction materials, and (2) luxury 
goods. 


third 


Simultaneously, imports of a 


class of goods, (3) processed 


materials for consumption by the masses, 
(the actual 
import value of such goods has remained 


have relat ively declined 


about the same). Figure 9, showing the 


ten major imports of Manchoukuo, 
brings out these trends. 

Manchoukuoan imports of machinery 
and tools have gained appreciably since 


1930, vehicle and vessel imports are 
rising sharply, and electrical equipment 
imports also are becoming relatively 


more important. These gains merely 
record the greatly increased demands 
for capital goods in Manchoukuo under 
the stimulus of the industrial program 
that is there being fostered by Japan. 
Over a billion and a half yen of Japa- 
nese and 


government private capital 


(exclusive of military appropriations) 


Manchoukuo 


more money than Japan 


have been invested in 
1931 


had invested in that country during the 


since 


entire preceding history of her financial 


ventures there. Almost two-thirds of 


this new capital is being used to accel- 
erate railway and highway construction, 
which accounts for the great increase in 
imports of iron and steel and vehicles. 
Much of the remaining capital has gone 
into coal-mining, 


industry (electrical, 


steel, chemical) with the resultant rise 
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MANCHOUKUOAN IMPORTS 


ral 


FIGURE 9.—Recent years have witnessed a 
marked increase in Manchoukuoan imports of 
industrial and luxury goods, and a simultaneous 
relative decline in imports of processed materials 
for consumption by the masses 


in imports of machinery, tools, and elec- 
trical equipment. 

With the inauguration of Japanese 
political control in Manchoukuo, and 
with the recent inflow of huge sums of 
Japanese capital, has come a significant 
increase in Japanese population in that 
country. Since 1931 
Manchoukuo has 


now comprise over half a million. Few 


their number in 
doubled and they 
of these new migrants are of the poor 
farming class; most of them are officials, 


technicians, professional or business 


men and are moderately well-to-do. 


This new class of people in Manchoukuo 
demands considerably larger quantities 


of what might be termed luxury goods 


than that formerly consumed. Because 


of this Manchoukuo’s imports of wool, 
silk, and rayon textiles has risen sharply 
since 1932, and paper imports, necessary 


to supply this new literate element in 


the population, have also increased. 


In contrast to the upward trends 


exhibited by imports of industrial equip- 
ment, construction materials, and luxury 
goods, Manchoukuo’s imports of pro- 
cessed materials for consumption by the 


masses (cotton piece goods, refined 


sugar, cotton yarn, wheat flour, ciga- 


rettes and cigars, etc.) have declined in 


relative importance. Though = actual 


value of such imports has remained 


about the same, and has risen in some 


cases, their relative importance has 
declined in the face of huge increases in 


The 


inference to be drawn from such a situa- 


imports of other classes of goods. 


tion is that up to the present time the 
masses in Manchoukuo have not bene- 
fited appreciably, at least in the economic 


sense, from Japanese control and the 


Whether the 


increased industrialization and improved 


influx of Japanese capital. 


transportation facilities now being de- 
Manchoukuo will be of 
economic value to the Chinese peasant 


veloped in 


in the future remains to be seen. 


RESUME 


A score of new trends have arisen in 
Manchoukuoan 


years. 


trade during recent 
Kxports have decreased ; imports 
have increased; the trade balance has 
become “‘unfavorable.”’ 

Japan has strengthened its hold on 
Manchoukuoan trade to almost monopo- 
listic proportions. China has dwindled 
as a factor in such trade, particularly 
as a source of imports for its former 
Russia 


territory. has altogether dis- 


appeared from the trade picture. Ger- 
many and India, while still secondary in 
importance, have become increasingly 


significant, the former as a market for 





FIGURE 10 
the Dairen 
equipment such as this are needed to meet the 
demands of the recent Japanese-fostered indus- 


\ bean oil pumping room at 
wharves Increased imports of 


trial expansion program of Manchoukuo 
tesy of South Manchuria Railway Co.) 


( our- 
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exports, the latter as a source of imports. 
The United States’ proportion of Man- 
choukuo’s trade has remained remark- 
ably stable, while that of Great Britain 
has declined. 

The 


choukuo’s 


bean 


Man- 


has 


still remains 


export, 


soya 
major but it 


become increasingly significant during 


recent years. 3ean cake and bean oil 
exports have declined with the increased 
Coal 


shipments have fallen appreciably, while 


whole bean exports. and millet 


the exports of sulphate of ammonia have 
increased. 


A major shift in types of imports can 
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be noted, from processed materials for 
consumption by the masses to imports 
of industrial equipment, construction 
materials, and luxury goods. 


All of 
of Manchoukuo are but reflections of the 


these recent trade tendencies 
changing economic and _ political condi- 
tions of the country, both internally 
and in its relationships with the other 


As such, 


interpretation of these trade tendencies 


nations of the world. a brief 


enables one to gain a partial but authen- 
tic insight into Manchoukuo’s shifting 


political ties and economic aims and 


objec tives. 











RETURN OF THE FOREST IN NORTHEASTERN MINNESOTA 


Darrell IT. Davis 


OOK COUNTY, the tip of the 
of Min- 


nesota, with the ecumene of its 


“Arrowhead Country” 


1,498 square miles sprawled along the 
northern shoreline of Lake Superior, is 


returning to forest. Throughout the 


entire seventy-odd miles of its linear 
extent, acquisitions for forest use intrude 
increasingly on the attenuated, occupied, 


and privately owned area lying between 


the lake and the beautiful but often 


somber tree-covered upland which rises 


abruptly from the Superior level within 


a short distance, always within sight 
of the lake. Continuance of this en- 
croachment threatens eventual extinc- 


tion of the present narrow fringe of 


settlement still clinging precariously to 
the shoreline, as the basis for support of 
government disappears with continually 


increasing taxable 


absorption of the 


land by and national 


state forests, 


THE “ARROWHEAD COUNTRY” 
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FIGURE 2.—Human occupation in Cook County is concentrated along the lake, in the belt served 
by U.S. Highway 61. Fishing is confined to the shore; the 125 farms occupy a narrow shoreline strip; 
even the resorts are in large part near the lake. 


with boundaries already coincident with 150 canoes. The old landmarks, includ- 
those of the county. ing the stockade, are now being restored. 


Motivation for most of the early move- 


EVOLUTION OF THE PRESEN1 ment of population into Cook County 


. . . was conceived possibility for exploitation 
Early Settlement: Except for the post ee I po ibility for explo 

( orest or mineral wealth, the latter 
at Grand Portage, there was no perma- 4 forest o1 mYES 


: . . . never realizec ough some of the place 
nent white settlement in Cook County r realized though some o plac 
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An outlet for furs from the west and water; winter traffic and the = mails 
northwest, as early as 1793, the post moved by dog sled over brushed out 
consisted of 16 log buildings within the trails, traces of which still persist, tor 
stockade, a camp of variable size out- though rail construction extended to 


side, and a canoe yard accommodating Two Harbors, fifty miles to the south- 
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west, by 1886, no rail lines have, even 
to the present, penetrated Cook County, 
for logging lines, not common 


At the 


present time, all travel is by road; for 


except 
carriers, and now all abandoned. 


more than ten years neither passenger 
boats nor cargo carriers, except freighters 
Marais, 


have called regularly at Cook County 


loading pulpwood at Grand 


landings. 


Though the present road pattern 
evolved subsequent to occupation and 
in response to the needs of an ante- 


cedent settlement pattern, it is likewise 


— 
~I 
we 


Population: White occupation of Cook 
County, except that based on the fur 
trade, dates back only slightly more 
As late as 1880, 
the population was but 65 and not until 
subsequent to 1900 did it exceed 1,000. 
Though 


than half a century. 


during 
following 


percentage increases 
1890 to 1930, 
lumbering operations, ranged from 826 
per cent for 1890 to 1900 to 32 per cent 


the decades 


for 1920 to 1930, numerical increase was 
not great during any decade, as the 
total population in 1930 was only 2,435. 


At present, the predominant element 





FIGURE 3. 
good barn, located on a terrace at the foot of the upland. Looking west toward the upland, Septem- 


ber, 1938. Sec. 3, T62N., R4E. 


related to topographic opportunity. In 


combination with settlement pattern, 
topographic conditions have imposed a 
lop-sided dendritic road system with a 
single trunk highway roughly parallel- 
ing, and in most places in sight of, the 


lake; 


branches; and more numerous secondary 


several, generally short, main 


branches, serving small population 
groups on the upland or its lakeward 
slope, to the north of the trunk highway. 
Wherever roads on the upland or its 
margin parallel the shoreline within a 
short distance of the lake, they represent 
sections of the former main east-west 
highway, today shifted downhill with 
accompanying 


population. 


downhill movement. of 


The A. L. Ellquist farmstead. A well kept dairy farm of 120 acres with log house and 


of the population is Scandinavian with 
Norwegians more important numerically 
than 13a: 
Canadians and Finns, about equal in 
numbers, total 30 per cent of the Swed- 


Swedes in the ratio of 


ish element. Most of the movement of 
Scandinavians into the area occurred 
1900 and 1920; that of the 


Finnish element between 1910 and 1930. 


between 


The foreign-born component of the 
1930, is 


almost double that for the state, but is 


population, 27 per cent in 
decreasing steadily. In addition to the 
Indian 
population of approximately 350 and a 


whites, there is a permanent 
few negroes, never as much as 1 per cent 
of the total in any decade. A striking 


characteristic of population composition 
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is the predominance of males, marked 
for all decades but declining from a high 
of 73.4 per cent in 1890 to 60.1 per cent 
in 1930. 
corresponds to the frontier character of 


This predominance of males 


the area and its development and is 


disappearing with increasing age of 


settlement. In conjunction with the 


dormiinance of the male element, the 
middle age groups are best represented, 
though not to the exclusion of all others. 

Early Economic Activities: Early eco- 
nomic activities centered around lum- 


bering, cutting beginning along the 


shore as early as 1892, and in the Pigeon 
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Marais, the only saws were portable 


rigs, some of which still cut 


small 
amounts of rough lumber for local use, 
Both 


hauled by rail from the operations in- 


saw logs and pulpwood were 
land; only a few white and Norway pine 
logs, eight inches at the top as a mini- 
mum, were driven by river. Only a few 
of the rivers, the Cross, Devil’s Track, 
and Pigeon were used. Many were too 
small; others, as the Arrowhead, were 


falls, 


their course. 


too wild, with too many rapids, 
and sharp angle turns in 
After reaching the lake, the logs were 


rafted to Duluth or Ashland. 





FIGURE 4. 
A dairy farm of 160 acres with excellent buildings. 


River With 
completion of the Duluth and Northern 
Railroad to 
Cook County in 1915, lumbering opera- 


area, two years later. 


Minnesota Cascade in 
tions expanded inland into the eastern 


part of the county; with extension of 
the Cloquet Railroad, the remainder of 
the county was stripped of most of its 
timber between 1920 and 1930. Follow- 
ing completion of lumbering operations, 
fires added to the devastation, destroy- 
ing not only the vegetation but in many 
cases the soil as well, converting a 
previously attractive landscape into a 
waste of blackened stubs and bare rock. 
Very little of the timber cut was milled 
in the area. Except for a small mill 
with a capacity of 35,000 B.F., operating 


for a short period about 1904 at Grand 


The A. T. Aarsvald farmstead on the lakewood slope of the upland, September, 19338. 


Sec. 13, T61N., R1W. 


At an 


even 


early date, agriculture was 


less important than today, yet 
even in 1930, only 1.5 per cent of the 
land was in farms and only 16.3 per cent 
Was in harvested. 


of this area crops 


Fishing as well as agriculture played 
only a minor part in the early economic 
life of Cook County though today an 
important element in the areal economy. 
In similar fashion, the scenic attractive- 
assumed only 


ness has importance 


recently, with improved accessibility 
and greater mobility resulting from good 
roads and automobiles. 

Possibility of the presence of mineral 
wealth, at present as in the 


trigues the local 


is general popular belief in the existence 


of undiscovered valuable deposits, not 





past, in- 


imagination and there 





aE, 
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substantiated by facts but apparently 
fostered by so much rock exposure and 
the frequent failure of the magnetic 
compass as a reliable indicator of direc- 
tion. So far, however, no commercially 
have been dis- 


exploitable depo sits 


covered and probably none exists. 

Early Urban Developmen.: Early hopes 
for urban development were high. The 
original plat of Grand Marais which is 
the present county seat, Was hled June 
27, 1887, by the Grand Marais Real 
Estate and Development Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, comprised 2,250 
building lots and provided for a popu- 
lation of 10,000, to be supported pri- 
marily by agriculture and anticipated 
shipments of iron ore. (“* First discovery 
of iron ore in Minnesota was reported 
near Gunflint Lake’ [Cook 
Chas. EF. vanBarnevald: “tron Mining 
in Minnesota,” Bull. No. 1, 
School of Mines 
1913. Development was 


on water transportation; the planned 


County]. 


Minnesota 
Experiment Station, 


predicated 


business street was platted 80 feet in 
width, extending up the hill from the 
waterfront which was reserved for rail- 
road yards and docks, with five slips 
provided for the shipping which never 
materialized. 


PRESENT ECONOMY OF COOK 


COUNTY 


Cook County is a distinct, though 
attenuated geographic unit. To the 


north is an largely 


unoccupied area, 
wilderness, and the same is true to the 
west; to the south is Lake Superior. 
Only to the southwest is the county 
community accessible by land from this 
side of the Canadian boundary and 


there only by a narrow passageway, 


almost. without 
lakeshore. Through this outlet, trade 
with the outside flows to Duluth. The 


loe al e( onomu 


settlement, along the 


focus is Grand Marais, 





\bandoned Soderlund farm of 
located on what was formerly the 
Septem 


FiGURE 5 
120 acres, 
main east-west highway, on a terrace 
ber, 1938. Sec. 23, T62N., R3E 


located at the mid-point of the = at- 
tenuated ecumene on the only protected 
harbor for many miles as well as at the 
major focus of highways in the county. 
The economy of this well defined county 
community is today based on agricul- 
ture, fishing, the resort business, forest 
industries, and various subsidiary acti- 
vities of lesser significance. 

Agriculture: Krom the small beginning 
of two farms with twenty acres of 
improved land in 1880, the number of 
farms in Cook County increased to a 
maximum of 146 in 1910, by which date 
the rural farm 


population comprised 


410 per cent of the county’s total. Since 
1910, with increasing realization of the 
limited opportunity afforded by agricu!- 
ture, there has been a steady decrease 
in the number and size of farms, per- 
centage of the land area in farms and 
rural farm population, together with a 
distinct increase in the percentage of 
land in farms improved. 

In 1938, there were only 125 occupied 
farms, concentrated in areas near main 
highways, in general on the terraces 
or the lakeward slope of the up and. 
See Figure 2. 


was a poultry 


Of these 125 farms, one 
farm; nine were dairy 
farms; 44 were general or subsistence 
farms and 71, or 56.8 per cent of all, 
were part time farms from which the 
occupants derived only a portion of their 
support. 
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The first crops grown were hay and 
potatoes; in 1880, out of the 20 acres of 
improved land, 8 were in hay and an 
equal acreage in potatoes. These two 


crops have been dominant in every 
decade since; in 1929, hay, 90 per cent 
timothy and clover and grown on 90 
per cent of the farms, occupied 79 per 
cent of the cropped acreage; potatoes, 
also grown on 90 per cent of the farms, 
3 per cent. 

Fisheries: Fishing is a relatively im- 
portant occupation everywhere along 
the north shore of Lake Superior, both 
actual and relative importance increas- 
Duluth and 


reaching their maxima in Cook County, 


ing with distance from 
where the industry affords employment 
to a Jarger number of persons than does 
Of the 319 Lake Superior 


Fishing 


agriculture. 
Master's 


1938, 157 or nearly 50 per cent were held 


Licenses issued in 


in Cook County. Each helper is required 
by law to have a license, but only 8 
were issued in Cook County in 1938, 
as the requirement is evaded whenever 
possible, therefore the exact number 
of helpers is not a matter of record, 


though probably in excess of 100. Of 





FIGURE 6 
harbor 


Fish houses at Grand Marais, Jul, 
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the total catch of 6,047,485 pounds, 
valued at $180,708.34, in 1937, the last 
year for which accurate data are avail- 
able, 3,709,043 pounds or 61.3 per cent, 
valued at $107,098.53 or 59.2 per cent 
of the total, were taken by Cook County 
fishermen, operating from = six major 


Marais, 


43.6 per cent; Hovland, 15.77 per cent: 


centers (Figure 2). (Grand 
Lutsen, 12.6 per cent; Tofte, 12.2 per 


cent; Grand Portage, 11.7 per cent; 
Schroeder, 4.0 per cent of the catch by 
The Grand 


with 39.4 per cent of the fishermen with 


volume. ) Marais center, 
master’s licenses, 43.6 per cent of the 
volume and 44.1 per cent of the value of 
the catch, is the outstanding fishing 
center in the county, the physical basis 
for this dominance being the harbor 
afforded by the protected bay on which 


(Grand Marais ts located. 


Fishing is carried on alongshore in 
small boats, the larger powered with gas- 
oline engines, the season beginning about 
October 1 and lasting until the first of 
January or until the Jake freezes. 
is also a limited amount of fishing 
throughout the year, including fishing 


through the ice in winter. 


1938. looking south from Highway 61 toward the 


There 
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Prices paid by the Duluth firms which 
purchase the catch fluctuate greatly, 
leading to dumping when prices are too 
low and the introduction of a specu- 
Jative element into the industry. The 
fishermen are not prosperous; over- 
fishing has caused the virtual disappear- 


Lake 


trout are 


ance of the valuable 
lake 


scarce and the supply of the less valuable 


Superior 
whitefish ; becoming 


species is showing depletion. Not 
infrequent storms play havoc with nets 
conditions are 


and boats; marketing 


unsatisfactory and no local facilities 
are available for storage of the surplus 
catch which the market will not absorb 
at a fair price, therefore returns are 
both low and uncertain. 

Fishing generally affords a full-time 
occupation though some farming and 
other activities occasionally supply a 
portion of the income. Of increasing 
importance as supplementary sources 
of income are the renting of cabins and 
recreational fishing for lake trout, the 
Jatter confined for the present to Grand 


Marais, 


both boats and tackle and guaranteeing 


with the fisherman supplying 


a catch, 

Recreation Industry: The climatic con 
ditions which handicap agriculture in 
Cook County, plus the additional attrac- 
tion of the rocky shoreline and small 
offshore islands of Lake 


freedom from hay fever, draw hundreds 


Superior and 
of summer visitors each vear. Further, 
the heavily glaciated upland is studded 
with lakes, both large and small, Cook 
County with its 301 meandered lakes, 
within its borders, leading all counties 
in Minnesota, the ‘‘Land of Lakes,” 
in the percentage of its area covered by 
water. (Data from Gazeteer of Mean- 
dered Lakes of Minnesota, Department 
of Drainage and Waters, 1928. 
E. V. Willard, Commissioner.) Many 


of these lakes are connected by river: at 


July, 


most they 


are separated by short port- 








Halvor Hlovelsrud fish house on 
Hovland. Putting out to take 
trout from net set near the point at the right. 
September, 1938, 


FIGURE 7, 
Chicago Bay, 


ages so that the wilderness in which 
they lie is a veritable canoeist’s paradise. 
The numerous short streams, rising in 
the swamps of the upland which impart 
a brown color to their waters, flow 
through deep rock-walled, sharp angled 
gyorges in their lower courses and. all 
have one or more falls, near to and 
easily accessible from the main lakeshore 
highway. 

Most of the original valuable conife- 
rous forest has been cut and in many 
places burned over one or more times as 
well, but though little remains unaltered 
except in areas accessible only by canoe, 
scattered stands along some of the roads 
enable reconstruction of former condi- 
tions, and where fire has been kept out, 
the forest, though nol commercial, adds 
to the scenic attractiveness. The area 
is still a ‘‘wilderness,”’ 


except along 


the shoreline. Deer are numerous; beat 


are not UNCOMMON | porcupine sun 


themselves on the side roads and moose 
are seen not infrequently. Both rivers 
and lakes afford 


and the forest affords hunting in the fall. 


recreational fishing 


The area likewise profits from the 
fact that it lies astride the road to Fort 


William and Port 


International Boundary, and from the 


Arthur, across the 


historic interest which attaches to Grand 
Portage. Since completion of the im- 
proved lakeshore highway has rendered 
the area easily accessible from the Twin 


Cities, resorts, including hotels, lodges, 
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and cabin camps, as well] as many private 
summer homes, have preémpted much 
of the shoreline and are likewise scattered 
through the upland on both privately 
owned and leased tracts in the state and 
national forests. 

Most of the summer visitors come from 
the 
lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas 


Minnesota, or states to south: 
or from Wisconsin, I]linois, and Michi- 
gan; nearly 50 per cent of all are from 
Minnesota, principally from the Twin 
that the 
tourist trade brings in about $450,000 


Cities. Estimates indicate 


CABINS. 


JOE CROFT 


FIGURE 8 


miles east of (rand Marais, July, 1938 


to Cook County each year this estimate 
is based on data supplied by A. M. 
Anderson, President of the Grand Ma- 
rais State Bank and by E. F. Lindquist, 
Secretary of the Grand Marais Com- 
Club 


with 


there is no doubt, 
this 


mercial and 
that 


total could be increased materially and 


proper management, 
to an extent which would solve in con- 
siderable part, and possibly completely, 
the present economic problems of the 
county. 

Forest 


lumbering operations, each with several 


Industries: Two large scale 
camps, cut in part on private holdings 
and in part on publicly owned land. 


The Temperance River Company oper- 


Fisherman’s house at left; cabins at right. 
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ates in western Cook County, cutting 
trucked as far as 50 
Marais, 


is shipped by boat to 


spruce which is 


miles to Grand from which 


point it Erie, 
Pennsylvania. The pulpwood ts cut and 
peeled in the woods between May 1 and 
August 1, during 


December to March when the swamps 


hauled and_ piled 
are frozen, and shipped late in July 
The 1938 cut 


almost entirely from private holdings 


and early August. Was 
of the company; farms supplied but 80 
cords and none was cut on_ publicly 


owned land. In 1939, however, about 





looking south toward Lake Superior, 3.5 


3,000 cords will be cut from public 


land. Selective cutting 1s practised 
so that operations are established on a 
permanent basis with an annual cut of 
approximately 7,000 cords. 


The W. P. 


operates in eastern Cook County, run- 


Meade Timber Company 


ning its cut of pulpwood down the Pigeon 
River to the lake, fluming around the 
High Falls. 


pine on private holdings of about 35,000 


This outfit also cuts white 


acres, 9 miles north of Hovland on the 
Arrowhead Trail, much of the = cut 
representing salvage from the fire of 


1936. Only the best of the logs are 
taken it 1 truck 


them 10 rough 


out as it Is necessary to 


miles over a narrow, 
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county road with many short but steep 
hills and an additional 152.8 miles, 
through downtown Duluth, to the mills 
at Cloquet, 20 miles southwest of 
Duluth. 

The forest industries afford seasonal 
employment for slightly more than 600 
men, a larger number than employed 
in any other occupation, but of this 
total at least 90 per cent are imported 
from the outside as it is impossible to 
secure a sufficient supply of labor from 
the county, despite considerable local 
unemployment and satisfactory financial 
returns from work in the woods. 

State and Forest: A\l_ pri- 


vately owned land in Cook County lies 


National 


within the boundaries of either state or 
national forest, as such forests include 
the entire county. State forest, com- 
posed of widely scattered tracts, repre- 
sents unsold state land, only 3,200 acres 
or about 3 per cent having been acquired 
by purchase. Superior national forest 
holdings represent acquisition by pur- 
chase of cut-over, tax delinquent land 
and abandoned farms for the most part, 
though some of the larger tracts pur- 
chased have been areas of inaccessible 
which was 


virgin timber, the sale of 


made necessary by taxa- 


contiscatory 
tion. The average price paid has been 


slightly in excess of $3.00 per acre; 
some was purchased for less than $1.00 
per acre; where higher prices have been 
paid, they have been justified by valu- 
able timber, Jake frontage or some other 
asset. As in the state forest, the hold- 


ings are scattered and discontinuous, 
privately owned land, state forest and 
national forest holdings being dis- 
tributed irregularly throughout the coun- 
tv. (See Figure 17. 

This pattern of state and national 
forest holdings results in duplication of 
administrative effort and decreases ef- 
fectivity of administration, in addition 


+ 


to the fact that the presence of two 





FiGURE 9.—High Falls of the Pigeon River 


agencies, both operating in the same 


area and each interested in its 


own 
aggrandizement, creates an undesirable 
situation. Passage of an amendment by 
the voters of Minnesota in the fall of 
1938, with probable legislation in the 
winter of 1939, will remedy this situation 
by permitting consolidation of holdings 
through exchange. This exchange will 
not, however, solve the problem resulting 
from the fact that with removal of land 
from the tax rolls as it has passed into 
State and Federal ownership, the asses- 
Cook County has 


decreased steadily and that additional 


sed valuation. of 


shrinkage of the tax base is inevitable. 


Grand Marais, 
with a population of 618 in 1930, is the 


Urban Development: 
only incorporated village in the county. 
Focally located on the only protected 
bay between Two Harbors and Grand 
Portage, with level land afforded by 
terraces separated by moderate slopes, 
its site offers the most obvious Ooppor- 


tunity for urban development in the 





FiGuRE 10 
the shoreline road 
\rrowhead River, July, 1938 


Looking west along Highway 61. 
immediately west of the 
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county. The bay, formed by a current 
built bar which ties rocky offshore ledges 
of hard columnar diabase to the main- 
land, enlarged slightly and deepened 
to 20 feet 
satisfactory harbor for both small craft 


by dredging, furnishes a 


and freighters loading pulpwood in the 
At the head of the bay, the 
first of the gravel terraces, 10 feet above 


summer. 


lake level. accommodates the business 


section adequately. From this first 





a lakeshore resort 
Arrowhead River. 
lake, alongshore 


Naniboujou, 
mouth of the 
river enters the 


FIGURE 11. 
hotel at the 
Where the 


currents have built bars which nearly or com- 


pletely close their mouths. The only river 


without such a bar at its mouth is the Temper- 
ance, so named from that fact. At the mouth 
of the Arrowhead, the pool back of the bar is 
used for bathing, as in few places is the water ot 
Lake Superior warm enough for suc h use. 


terrace, approach to the upper terraces 
is gradual, both slopes and_ terraces 
affording a site for a naturally attractive 
residence section, overlooking the harbor. 
Until recently, the village depended on 
shallow wells in the terrace gravels for 
drinking water and upon these same 
gravels to dispose of the overflow from 
septic tanks, but contamination finally 
forced construction of a village water 
system, with supply from the upland, 
and appearance of sewage seepage at 
the surface is now compelling disposal 
of sewage by diversion into the lake. 
Grand Marais is primarily a com- 
the 


needs of the local community but those 


mercial center, serving not only 


of summer visitors as well, as is evidenced 
by the large number of filling stations, 


garages, restaurants, hotels and tourist 
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cabins, both in the village and on its 
outskirts. 


The name, Grand Marais, a rough 
translation from the Indian, ** Kitchi- 
bitobig,’’ may suggest a_ picturesque 


settlement dating back to the period 
of French fur trade, but the reality is 
far different. Unpainted and odorous 
frame fish houses, oil tanks, and in sum- 
mer, piled pulpwood line the shores of 
the naturally beautiful bay, back of 
which lies the business core, character- 
buildings with 


ized by unattractive 


false fronts. Blessed by nature with a 
site of great natural beauty, man, here 
elsewhere, has failed to 


as so often 


realize his opportunity, and to his 


detriment. 
ENVIRONMENT AND OCCUPATION 


(ook 


County is submarginal in opportunity, 


Environmental Conditions: 
handicapped by conditions which im- 
pose limitation, both as regards range 
choice and 


of effective opportunity 


within that range. Spatial relationships 


are unfavorable: accessibility is poor 
and the small size of the ecumene, not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the county, plus 
extreme attenuation, necessitate exces- 
construction, 
Ele- 
vation, topography and soils are similarly 
the 


glaciated rolling to hilly upland is by 


sive costs for highway 


maintenance and transportation. 
unfavorable. Access to heavily 
heavy grades; soils are generally stony 
and in many places the solid rock out- 
crops or is but barely covered by a thin 
layer of humus. The mineral soils are 
podsols; in the depressions, peaty de- 
posits or thicker layers of peat are the 
These not favorable — soil 


rule. are 


conditions. The average precipitation 
of approximately 26 inches is normally 
ample and distribution and form as 
well are favorable, except that summer 
fogs are prevalent along the lake. On 
the conditions 


basis of precipitation 


ee 


ee 
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FIGURE 12. 
of Grand Marais. 


A cabin camp immediately west 


alone, most of Cook County would be 
available for certain types of agricul- 
tural use, but temperature conditions 
are not so favorable. Winters, especially 
inland, are long and cold, but the major 
handicap imposed by temperature con- 
ditions results from the shortness of the 
frost-free season which varies from 100 
days inland to 125 days along the lake, 
with an occasional year, especially 
inland, when snow falls as late as the 
middle of June and killing frost occurs 
by the middle of August, plus the low 
temperature efficiency of this short frost- 
free season of variable length. 

Land Ownership— Past and Present: 
Despite these handicaps, the land passed 
into private ownership rapidly subse- 


quent to 1910; by 1918, a large fraction 


of the county especially near Lake 
Superior, the logging roads and_ the 
border lakes, was on the tax rolls. (See 


Figure 16.) Much of this land was 
acquired for its timber, smaller acreages 
for agricultural use, and there was 
always the hope of a lucky strike of 
mineral wealth. Even today, mineral 


rights are commonly reserved when 


title passes. 
With 


timber, taxes necessary to meet obliga- 


removal of the merchantable 


tions, incurred for the necessities of a 
future which did not materialize, rose 
so high that much of the land became 
tax delinquent and passed into National 
Forest ownership, the same being true 


for inaccessible tracts of virgin timber 


as a result of the virtually confiscatory 
taxation. Thus the tax base has nar- 
rowed, year by year, with accompanying 
increases in both taxes and tax de- 
linquency. 

Practically all land in private owner- 
ship today may be classified in five types, 
based on either present or potential 
use; (1) Farm land in actual use; (2) 
Small tracts used as homesites by fisher- 
men and others; (3) Land with small 
amounts of accessible, virgin timber; (4) 
Resort areas or areas with resort possi- 
bilities: (5) The site of the village of 


Grand Marais. 


LIMITATIONS ON ECONOMI 
ACTIVITIES 


Agriculture is limited by spatial 
relationships, topography, soils and cli- 
matic conditions. Possible crops are 
few in number and it is difficult to grow 
and market even these at a profit. The 
animal industries are handicapped by 
the long feeding season and transporta- 
tion costs which absorb as much as 25 
per cent of the value of a product such 
Only 


and effort in a favored location yield 


as cream. exceptional ability 


more than meager returns. The assessed 


valuations of the 125 farms, ranging 
from a minimum of $34.00 to a maximum 
of $659.00, with corresponding acreage 


assessments varying from $.42 to $5.49, 





FIGURE 13 
ber Company, 7. 
the Arrowhead Trail. 
of the lumberjacks; this is a ‘‘modern’”’ lumber 


Camp No. 8 of the Meade Tim- 
2 miles north of Hovland on 
Note the parked cars 


camp. 
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indicate low agricultural desirability 


abandonment 
Addi- 


tional abandonment of peripherally lo- 


as is also evidenced by 


of many formerly farmed tracts. 


cated general or subsistence farms with 


continuance of the general downhill 
trend of agriculture, both economically 
and physically, is probable. This expec- 
tation is based on present low financial 
returns and the small size and accom- 
panving high average age in the families, 
45.4 per cent of which numbered two 
persons or less, with the average for all 
only 3.1 persons in 1938. 

Fishing also vields inadequate returns 
as a result of overfishing and resultant 
valuable 


kinds of fish, as the Lake Superior white- 


disappearance of the more 
fish, and depletion of other species, and 
because spatial relationships interfere 
with effective and profitable marketing 
of the catch. 

The forest still continues to supply 
limited quantities of pulpwood and some 
saw timber, but most has been cut and 
much of the area has been burned over 
one or more times and will continue to 
be totally unproductive for many years, 


even under the best of management. 





white pine logs on 


Figure 14 


Pru k ng out 


the Arrowhead Trail 5.8 miles north of Hoy 
land Trucks reach Hovland about 3-00 1 
planning to go through downtown Duluth in the 
night when there is but little traffic, as fhere is 
alwavs danger that the huve load of logs may 
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The resort business, though favored in 
some respects by environmental condi- 
tions, is handicapped by the shortness 
of the season, which normally does not 
begin until after the middle of June and 
ends shortly after Labor Day, a period 
not exceeding 75. days. Even this 
short season may be decreased in length 
by unseasonably cool weather and fogs, 
as during the summer of 1938. Coupled 
with the handicaps imposed by nature 
are others resulting from human failures, 
either not realized or admitted locally, 
which have maintained tourist. trade 
without gain for the past several years 
and which will operate adversely for an 
indefinite period to maintain the trade, 
in an area of exceptional opportunity, 
at a level, as at present, below that of 
the average county for the State unless 


remedied by rather drastic measures 


Depr AND TAXATION 


(ook 


indebtedness which amounted to 51.72 


County is burdened by an 


per cent ol the taxable value ($529,796.- 
OO by December 31, 1937, the highest 
in the state, with a percapita debt of 
$112.53, almost double the state average. 
This indebtedness totalled $274,000.00 


on December 31, 1937 and was dis- 


tributed as follows: Township, $21,260.- 
00; School District, $40,800.00; Village 
Marais, $79,000.00. This 


indebtedness represents expenditures for 


of Grand 


improvements, probably all desirable 
but beyond the ability of the county to 
finance to advantage. 

The present critical tax situation ts a 
result of these 
1929 and 1937, the assessed 


$1,292 039.00 or 709 


direct expenditures. 
Between 
value decreased 
per cent and the tax levied decreased 
$130,030.00, but tax delinquency in- 
creased from 26.9 per cent to 44.2 per 
14.04 per 


reaching a maximum of 60.4 per cent in 
1932. 


cent, averaging cent and 


Further, the decrease in delin- 
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VILLAGE 


STREETS NOT CUT THROUGH 
PLAT VACATED 

LIMITS OF ORIGINAL PLAT 
MARSH 

HOUSES 

BUSINESS STRUCTURES 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 





Figure 15 


most terrace tied to the bay 
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MARAIS 


938 


(srand Marais, originally platted with its projected residence section on the upper 
which afforded a protected harbor by 


a narrow strip on either side of 


Broadway, the planned business street, has today shifted downhill to a location nearer the shoreline 


highway, U.S. 61. 


With this shift, 1 


quency subsequent to 1932 has resulted, 


not from better collections but) from 
removal of the tax delinquent land from 
the tax rolls as it has passed into forest 
Total tax delinquency as of June 1, 


1936 equalled 


use 


$16.35 per cent ol the 
assessed value, and assuming continuance 
should have attained 
164° per 
the present smaller valuation by January 


1, 1940. 


question whether the county is solvent 


of present trends, 


the alarming total of cent of 


It is obvious that 11 is an open 
needed is less 


and that what is urgently 


government to support 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Adjustments in Agriculture: Some 
readjustment of occupation, not invols 


ing any general Or reeimented displace e 





uch of the original platting has been 


thandoned 


ment of the present farm population, 


but only the abandonment of a few 
peripherally located farms and concen- 
tration of agricultural operations in the 
better, more accessible areas is desirable. 
Production of certified potatoes should 
acreage 1s 


be expanded as a_ larger 


necessary for effective marketing of the 
high 


possible to vrow. 


grade ‘‘Arrowhead Potato” it is 
Strawberries of excel- 
lent quality and good shippers, maturing 
grown in small 


late in July, are now 


Such would bring 

markets if 
produc tion were expanded so that satis 
marketing 


securing pickers could be 


quantity. berries 


eood prices in Twin City 


factory facilities could be 


established. present dithculty of 
solved by al 
minor modification of the existing relief 


program. 
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Adjustments in Fishing: Fishing Local agitation for a fish processing plant 
should be restricted to allow for re- at Grand Marais is not justified by the 
stocking and provision should be made volume of the catch. A freezing plant 
for disposal of above average catches. would be entirely adequate; the cost, 


s— LAND OWNERSHIP-1918 


oe 


SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST. 


Se PUBLIC LANDS, STATE AND 
NATIONAL, NOT IN FORESTS. 


se PRIVATELY OWNED LAND. 





FIGURE 16.—By 1918, the land of Cook County was in the process of passing into private owner- 
ship as shown above for four tiers of townships. Only in the west had the Superior National Forest 
invaded this area, and even within the forest boundaries, much land was owned privately 
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both of construction and operation With most of the forest area already in 
would be moderate and a market for the government ownership, adequate future 
frozen fish is available. management of the resource may rea- 

Adjustments in the Forest Industries: sonably be expected and eventually the 


iw ac a2c 





SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 
STATE FOREST 


} PRIVATELY OWNED LAND 


FIGURE 17.—Between 1918 and 1938, the process of passage of land into private ownership reversed 
and State and National Forest holdings increased as shown above for four tiers of townships in Cook 
County. In some townships, privately held lands disappeared almost completely; only along the 
lake shore were they important in 1938 
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county will receive revenue of 
importance 


products. 


some 
from the sale of forest 
This, however, is in the 
future; present conditions indicate the 
desirability of careful study of two 
questions: (1) From the standpoint of 
the county and the state, which is more 
desirable, State or National] Forest?; and 
(2) What is the exact effect on tax 
revenue of passage of the land into 


forest? From the standpoint of the 
county, assuming equally effective man- 
agement, it appear that State 
Forest is more desirable, as 50 per cent 
of the timber 
returned to the county as contrasted 


with but 25 per cent, plus an additional 


may 


returns from sales is 


10 per cent used for road construction, 
from the National Forest. Inasmuch, 
however, as no data are available as to 
comparative effectiveness of manage- 
ment, probably the determining factor, 
there is no present answer, but if it is 
apparent, after careful study by a 
disinterested agency, that state owner- 
ship is preferable, all tax delinquent 
lands should be included in State Forest 
and not sold to the National Forest. 
Though assessed values in Cook County 
have decreased with absorption of the 
land in forest, it does not follow that 
tax revenues affected ad- 
belief to that 
effect, as practically all land taken over 
has been tax delinquent. 


have been 
versely, despite local 
To determine 
the exact effect, an exhaustive study 
should be made in the near future, and 
if it is thereafter apparent that the 
county suffers from material loss of 
taxes, temporary subsidies might well 
be extended. It is certainly true, that 
over a long period of time, the county 
will benefit from conversion of lands of 
low, or no, productivity into revenue 
producers, both directly and indirectly. 

Adjustments in the Resort Industry: 
A detailed study of the tourist trade 


should be made at an early date to 


(GEOGRAPHY 


determine the exact volume and value. 
the source, and the possibilities for 
expansion. That the county is_ not 
receiving the trade it might reasonably 
expect is a fact; that the trade can be 
increased is equally certain and there 
is no question that such increase would 


go far toward solving the present 
economic problems of Cook County, and 
in the immediate future. At present, 
there is much undesirable and _ possibly 
unwarranted construction along the 
shoreline, which if continued, will destroy 
the natural beauty and thus the basis 
for the trade. A study of actual needs 
should be made and construction in 


advance of and unsuitable for the 


demand should be discouraged. Prob- 
ably some zoning for type of use is 
desirable. It is suggested that a Cook 


County Planning Committee to study 
and report on this problem is highly 
desirable. This committee should in- 
clude not only local representatives but 
others as well to preclude the danger of 
findings unduly prejudiced by limited 
local and possibly selfish interest. 
Adjustments in Government: The total 
population of Cook County was but 
2,435 in 1930 and it does not exceed 
today. Al- 


ready, abandonment of townships is a 


that number materially 


reality; the present maintenance of a 


complete county organization is) an 


economic absurdity, realized in_ part 
locally, resulting in both high costs of 
administration and inefficiency.  Cer- 
tain functions of the county govern- 
ment might be localized in Grand Marais 
to advantage, but maintenance of all 
functions is unwarranted. Elimination 


of present unnecessary expenses of 
county government would go far toward 
reduction of taxes and attendant tax 
delinquency, which results Jargely from 
high taxes made necessary by too much 
government to be supported by the 


small population. 


} 








\ 
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RETURN OF THE FOREST IN 


(CONCLUSION 


Cook 


always remain submarginal in oppor- 


Though County is and will 


tunity, present unsatisfactory economic 


conditions result from poor manage: 


ment, not from necessity. The county 
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is amply able to support its present, 
and probably an even larger population, 


without any outside assistance and 


with maintenance of adequate standards 
after certain 


of living readjustments, 


some of which have been suggested. 





OBACCO culture was brought 
to the Balkan 
Italian merchants probably at 


peninsula by 



































the end of the nineteenth century. It 
is, however, uncertain when the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, which occupies the 
the 


Many investigations 


northeastern part of peninsula 
began in Bulgaria. 
lead to the conclusion that the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco came from the south, 
moving northward along the valley of 
The 


production was at 


the Struma. first center of tobacco 
Dupnitza, whence 
it expanded to other parts of Bulgaria. 
During the Jater half of the nineteenth 
century, the production of tobacco was 
still relatively small, only sufficient to 
cover home consumption, and export 
was insignificant. In the beginning of 
the twentieth century, especially in the 
year 1903, the area planted to tobacco 
appreciably expanded. Consequently 
the American Tobacco Company started 
buying considerable quantities of Bul- 
garian tobacco, supplementing its pur- 
chases in Turkish Macedonia and Thrace 
with a resultant enlarged market and 
a higher price, which brought consider- 
able increase in the cultivated area and 
in the production. The development 
continued up to 1914, although with 
considerable fluctuations. 

In 1914 the state boundaries of Bul- 
were Bulgaria 
received almost the total Rhodope and 
the central part of the Struma Valley. 
The 


by rapid increase of production, chiefly 


garia changed, when 


territorial extension was followed 
because Bulgaria for a number of years 
controlled part of the Aegean coastal 
zone. The tobacco production of 1903 
was no more than three to four million 
kilos, but between 1903-1914 it 


five to seven million kilos, and during 


rose to 
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Anastas Beshkov 


the post-war years increased five- to 


eight-fold, as revealed in Figure 2 
The fact that 
much tobacco of high quality clearly 


Bulgaria produces so 


shows the high importance of the indus- 


try for international, and especially 


for central European markets, since the 
does 


home consumption 


than 20 


not engage 


more per cent of the total 


production, 


(GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS OF THE TOBACCO 


PRODUCTION 


In Bulgaria are found the factors 


necessary for growing of high-grade 


tobacco. Such tobacco is chiefly used 
for manufacture of quality cigarettes, 
not suitable for 


Bulgarian tobacco is 


manufacture of cigars, pipe tobacco, 


or for chewing. Best conditions prevail 
in southern Bulgaria, where 95 per cent 
of the production is concentrated. In 
the mountain section rich alkaline soils, 
which are developed from broken and 
eroded young volcanic parent materials; 
in the basins, on the contrary, the soils 
alluvial, chiefly loams to 


are sandy 


depths of 1 to 1% meters. Such soils 
are loose and porous and contain little 
factors in tobacco 


humus, favorable 


production. High capillarity of soils 
results in adequate moisture for the 
tobacco plants during dry summer days. 


Both 


tain sufficient calcium, nitrogen, phos- 


alluvial and mountain soils con- 


phorus, and potassium —ingredients req- 
uisite for growing high-grade tobacco. 
Climatic conditions are equally favor- 


able. 


sections have long, dry, warm summers. 


The Rhodope and the Thracian 


At the beginning and toward the middle 


of the growing season, the humidity 


rises, but it is very low toward the end 


of the season, a circumstance which is 
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FIGURE 1.—The several regions of tobacco production though not everywhere sharply defined, are 
distinct enough to receive separate consideration, particularly since they represent different conditions. 


advantageous for a crop of high-grade from Sofia down the Struma Valley to 
types of tobacco with dry and aromatic the Greek frontier. Unfortunately the 


leaves. Destructive winds are com- Greek and Bulgarian lines at that point 
paratively rare. Because diseases are have not been connected. 
hard to overcome, experimental stations It is anomalous that two cities, each 


and similar institutions have been found- with 350,000 inhabitants, namely the 
ed to help in that battle, and the cam- Bulgarian capital, Sofia, and the large 
paign against disease seems quite certain Greek port, Saloniki, although only 240 
of success. 
THOUSANDS OF TONS 
The matter of geographic factors [° 
brings up the transportation facilities. 
Unfortunately transport conditions are 
not satisfactory, for the mountain sec- 
tions still have no good roads, although 
in the last twenty years—since the 
Rhodope and East Macedonian regions 
have come under Bulgarian rule—more 
has been done to improve roads than 





during the five hundred years of Turkish 

rule. Besides the few new roads, side 
{ branches have bee i rc 
i nch han been built from the FiGurRE 2.——-Fluctuations in the production of 


international Orient line to Momtchil- tobacco in Bulgaria from 1903 to 1936 reflect 
: ; ; the influence of many and varied factors. Sub- 
rad, Asenoverad, Peshtera, Razlog a 

& si grad | log sequent to the World War production increased 

and a railway has been constructed — eight-fold over the yield prior to the War. 
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kilometers apart as the crow flies, have 
Stull 
more intolerable is the necessity for the 


no direct railroad connection. 


southern Bulgarian tobacco regions, 
located only from fifty to ninety kilo- 
meters from the Aegean, to export their 
tobacco over a long detour by way of 
Burgas, the the Dar- 


danelles, a for the 


Bosporus and 
severe handicap 


Bulgarian industry. 


BULGARIAN TOBACCO REGIONS AND 


Tospacco TYPEs 


Practically the total tobacco produc- 
tion of Bulgaria comes from the south- 


( 
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of tobacco in this area is the Dejebel- 
the Taklyt-Basma 
type is only slightly inferior. 


Basma, although 
The first 
named has small soft, gold-yellow leaves 
shading, and delicate 
the Xanthi-Basma 
It is cultivated around Sheikh- 


Djumaja; also 


with a_ reddish 


aroma, similar to 
types. 
northwest of Kirdjali 
and in a few other spots in the valley of 
the Arda up to Pashmakly. 


group comprises tobacco with a darker 


The second 


color and a 


stronger taste, without, 
however, possessing the fern aroma of 
the first The total Rhodope 


area corresponds to the Arda 


group. 


tobacco 





2 


FIGURE 3. 


ern part of the country. In the northern 


part tobacco growing is not only insig- 


nificant, but has been in many places 


prohibited by law or limited to few 


types. Three main regions yield Bul- 
garia’s tobacco: (1) the Rhodope region; 
2) the Thracian region; and (3) the 


Macedonian region. 

The Rhodope region with its chief 
I) je- 
Dary- 


centers Kirdjali, Sheikh-Djumaja 
bel), Tcham-Dere, Zlatograd 

Dere), Ardino (Egri-Dere), Krumovgrad 
Koshukavak), Orta- 
kjoi Smo- 
lian kind 


Ivailovgrad 
Momtchilgrad (Mastanly 
Pashmakly . aC. The best 


Women constitute a major part of the labor supply in 
Bulgaria where some of the best grades of leat are 


the tobacco fields of southern 


yrown 


River system and produces one-third 
the total Bulgarian production. 
The Thracian Region, which occupies 


also the north slopes of Rhodope, is 


large, extending from the Balkans to 
the Rhodope and from the western 
Sredna Gora wellnigh to the Black Sea. 
It is subdivided into two parts—Yaka 
and Ova. Yaka is the north slope of the 
Rhodope, while Ova embraces — the 
Thracian plain. Similar to the tobacco 
of the Yaka are other tobaccos grown 
in the South Alkanian Basin and in the 
Sredna Gora. The main productive 
area of the Yaka is again subdivided 


rr 


ee ee i le 


= a TN. a 
TI a 
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Plovdiv and Haskovo. 
high 


by reddish 


into two zones 
Both 
distinguished 


produce quality tobacco, 


color, good 
aroma, and mild, pleasant flavor. The 
Yakas of Asenovgrad (Stanimaka) ap- 
proach in quality and technique of 
production the high-grade Basma types. 
Tobaccos of the Ova type are cultivated 
throughout Upper Thrace; the area is 
large, extending from the western Sredna 
Gora along the valleys of the Maritsas 
and Tundjas up to the coasts of the 
Black Sea. 


and contain. less 


They are of medium quality 
‘Together 
the Ova and Yaka tobaccos, which are 


nicotine. 

characteristic for the whole area just 
discussed, produce less than 30 per cent 
of the total production of Bulgaria. 

The southwestern or Macedonian 
region which extends along the Struma 
River and in part along the Mesta River, 
Notable 
among them are those of the area around 
Gorna-Djumaja, Petritch and Melnik as 
well as those of Kustendil and Dupnitza, 


grows tobaccos of high quality. 


cities favorably located in the Struma 
depre ssion. Of the tobacco fields in the 
Mesta area the most important is that 
of Nevrokop. 


produces 25 per cent of the total Bul- 


The Macedonian region 


garian yield of tobacco. 
Another minor region should be added 
to the three major 


named, the North 


large in area but not important in pro- 


regions already 


Julgarian, which is 


duction, where tobacco is grown only 


sporadically. In dozens of districts 


there is no tobacco; in fact, in most 
places the cultivation of tobacco is for- 
bidden, to protect the good reputation 


of the Bulgarian tobacco, which is 


everywhere recognized as of high quality. 
In this northern region, as has been said, 
tobacco is of minor. significance, and 
affords only a small percentage of the 
total production. However, the situa- 
tion was quite different in the first 


three years of the twenties, when Turkey 


and (Greece fought their lone and 
strenuous war, and the central European 
market depended almost entirely on the 
Bulgarian production for Turkish tobac- 
co. During that period cultivated area 
and production doubled. In 1923 the 
area planted to tobacco increased to 
59,618 hectares with a production of 
53,956,000 ke., almost double the normal 
figure. When the political situation in 


the Near Kast 
Bulgarian 


returned to normal, 


production declined, most 
and faster in northern Bulgaria, where 
the increase had been most rapid in the 
preceding years. 

Today Bulgaria produces only high 
quality tobacco, for which regular de- 
mand exists in the European market, 
especially in Germany and the other 
countries. It is a 


central European 


on 





FiGURE 4.-—-Gathering tobacco in southern 
Bulgaria is done in part by women, whose dis 
criminating judgment and quick appraisal of 
quality and character of leaf insure first-class 
yrading at the very source 
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disadvantage that the exports have to 
be detoured by way of the Black Sea, 
despite the proximity of the Aegean, a 
circumstance which substantially in- 
creases the costs of transportation, most 
notably in the Southwestern, or Mace- 
donian, region, whence tobacco is shipped 
to the Bulgarian Black Sea port, Burgas, 
at a cost of 100 gold francs a ton for 
railway charges. 

Tobacco in Bulgaria is grown on small 
or medium-sized farms; estate-type pro- 





( 
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The largest storehouses are at Plovdiy, 
Haskovo, (Stanimaka 
Dupnitza, Sofia, etc. The total number 
500. 


of which 50 are tobacco factories, located 


Asenoverad 
of plants and warehouses is ove! 


chiefly in the above named cities, but 


also in Varna, Sliven, Viddin, etc. 


BULGARIAN 
AND ORIENTAL TOBACCOS 


ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OI 


LJ SiScik>- Bat with 


Asiatic Turkey included, produces yearly 


Europe, without 


< 


_ 


FIGURE 5.—Stringing the tobacco leaves for drying in southern Bulgaria, a hand process that 
becomes almost a skilled craft and explains the uniformity of standard grades of leaf. 
duction does not prevail. The har- about 300 million kg. of tobacco, of 
vested leaves are dried in the houses (on which nine per cent comes from Bul- 
roofs, on hedges, or on racks) or on garia, 13 per cent from Greece, and 15 
specially constructed drying floors. This per cent from Turkey. It is clear that 


primitive method of drying takes from 
ten to twenty days (depending on weath- 
er conditions), only one week may be 
required but sometimes more than two 
weeks are necessary. The dried leaves 
are collected in small bundles according 
to size and quality, and the bundles 
are made up in ball shape. In the ware- 
houses the tobacco is sorted once more 


by a rather careful system. 


the three countries, of which the third 
is essentially Asiatic, because the tobacco 
the Asiatic 
provide the European market with high- 
The of 
Europe provides considerable tobacco, 
The fact 
must be recalled that the Balkan coun- 


comes chiefly from part, 


grade cigarette tobacco. rest 


but it is of lower quality. 


tries have a much smaller population 


and consequently because of a limited 
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TABLE I 


DIRECTION OF 


a Gold franc 

Ton : 
in million 
Germany 14,150 28,231 
Italy 1,905 3,877 
Czechoslovakia 1,896 6,420 
\ustria 1,444 3,471 
Poland 509 1,485 
U.S.A 16 52 
Egypt 1,206 2.136 
Other Countries 3,162 5,592 
Total 24,288 51,264 


consumption can export a proportionally 
If the 
import 


large share of their production. 


countries of Europe did not 


Oriental tobacco, cigarettes would be 
undesirable; in other words, a higher or 
Oriental 


for blending is always necessary, espe- 


lower percentage of tobacco 


cially for the central European market. 


The following figures show the per- 

centage of Oriental tobacco in the total 

tobacco import for a number of countries: 
Country Per cent 

Hungary 84.80 

U.S.S.R. 64.25 

Finland 59.25 

U.S.A 55.55 

Estonia 51.30 

Latvia 46.40 

Egypt 45.90 

Germany 45.30 

Poland 24.80 


TOBACCO IN 
BULGARIA 


IMPORTANCE OF PHE 


ECONOMY OF 


No. other 


yields so high a value as does tobacco, 


product, except cereals, 


and, more significantly, affords such 
great exports, amounting to 36 to 40 
per cent of the total value of Bulgarian 


About 


fourth of the production is consumed in 


sales abroad. one-fifth to 


one- 
the country; the rest is exported. Table 
I shows the direction of tobacco trade 
in the period from 1935 to 1937. 

The total value of tobacco export and 
its share of the total Bulgarian export is 
revealed in Table II. 


Tospacco TRADI 


Gold frane 
Ton Tons 


(in million 


Gold francs 
(in millions) 


13,234 28,449 10,979 25,950 

48 88 1,054 2,588 

747 2,872 1,368 6,349 

1,170 2,798 1,598 4,379 

1,096 3,820 1,635 6,369 

603 2,777 1,814 6,657 

810 1,444 683 1,281 

2,303 4,541 2,967 6,053 

20,011 46,789 22,098 59,619 

FABLE II 
VALUE oF Tospacco Export 

AND ITS SHARE OF THE TOTAL BULGARIAN EXPORT 

ear Millions of Leva Per Cent 
1923 1,871 43 
1924 2,802 48 
1925 2,929 47 
1926 2,061 37 
1927 2,101 32 
1928 2,243 36 
1929 2,896 45 
1930 2,654 43 
1931 2,580 43 
1932 1,078 32 
1933 1,175 41 
1934 982 39 
1935 1,384 43 
1936 1,263 32 
1937 1,610 32 


It should be explained that the exchange 
rate of the American dollar in Bulgaria 
for the period 1923-36 was 138.43 Leva 
Leva =$0.0072) and for 
the period 1936-38, 84.00 Leva for a 
dollar (1 Leva =$0.02). 


greatest consumer of Bulgarian tobacco 


for a dollar (1 
Germany is the 


as it is Bulgaria’s best customer, buying 
more than 50 per cent of its total pro- 
duction to counterbalance the more than 
60 per cent of its foreign purchases. 
The German share will be increased 10 
to 15 per cent because the former sales 
to Austria and Czechoslovakia now fall 
under the German sphere of influence. 


Following Germany—but much _ less 
important—are Italy, Poland, U.S.A., 
Egypt, and other countries, some of 
which are not steady customers. The 


following countries may be mentioned 
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as minor purchasers: the Netherlands, 
France, Denmark, Belgium, Sweden, 
and a few others. 

Export of Bulgarian tobacco to the 
U.S.A. has increased considerably in 
recent years, for while Bulgaria in 1935 
exported to the U.S.A. only 16 tons, the 
export in 1936 amounted to 630 tons 
and increased in 1937 to 1,814 tons. 

In considering the source of the 
exported tobacco it is well to remember 





ene 





has not only 


CONSUMPpLIO! 


FIGURE 6.—Drying tobacco in the street, a primitive 


desired in the way of cleanliness. 


that Kirdjali tobaccos generally occupy 
first place, and the tobaccos of Plovdiv 
and Haskovo, as well as those from 
Dupnitza and Kustendil, follow almost 
in sequence, with very little difference 
among them. The following figures 
give a picture of the tobacco export 
according to origin. The figures are 
the averages for the period 1933-37: 


Ton 
From the Rhodope ‘ 13,943 
From Thrace 9,332 
From the southwest 8,106 
From the rest.. f 428 
Total 31.809 


nV. 


produc ts, 
table and il products, 


beyond the field of this study. 


CACAO INDUSTRY OF GRENADA 


Harley P. 


AC AG) 


ropics of Mexico and Peru, 


indigenous to the Amerti- 


is. introduced into Grenada 
Figure 1) in 1714 by trading vessels to 
the Spanish Main that called at Grenada 
for water and supplies. Produced only 
rdens by the free colored 
ifter the emancipation 
1839, it has since become 


domi t crop ot the colony. 


v ‘ VICINAL LOCATION 
‘ GRENADA 





2 « GRENADA» 


us 3 . 


we 
se 

ninety miles 
within twelve 
southernmost 


islands of the 


lies about 


| ind 


It is the 
dward 


extensive development of 
1839, Grenada prospered, in 
contrast to the economic. stagnation 
many of the islands of 
is a result of the loss 


Of slaves and sugar (Cacao became 


ine. 
salvation. of 


irs — 
( colony. tt 


the people 
continues to play an 

Production and market- 
» crop is a marked factor 


encing the prosperity of the island. 


ENVIRONMENT 


HYSICAI 


Cacao, limited in its production to the 


ropics, requires rather 


ing climatic conditions, topographic 


VWilstead 


relations, and soils. Parts of Grenada 
afford excellent conditions, if not opti- 
mum conditions, for the production of 
Cacao. 

In the cacao growing districts of 
Grenada the mean annual average rain- 
fall ranges from sixty to one hundred 
fifty inches. Cultivation is not at- 
tempted in the regions with an average 
annual of less than sixty inches (Figure 
2). The areas with more than eighty 
inches give best results (Figure 3). In 
the cacao districts the annual distribu- 
rainfall The 


records of all stations in the cacao areas 


tion of favors culture. 
show that a distinct drought period does 
not occur (Figure 4 The absence of a 


keeps the 


protects 


true drought period 
This the fruiting 
trunk and branches and keeps the soil 
Most of the rain falls 


in short convectional showers, allowing 


trees 


evergreen. 
from drying out. 


a maximum amount of sunshine, an 
important requirement of the cacao tree. 

Relief as well as climatic conditions 
sites for 
the 


mountainous islands of the Lesser Antil- 


otfers many favorable cacao 


culture. Grenada, one of most 
les, has a backbone of mountains nearly 
its entire length. 


that 


The numerous spurs 


extend out from the mountain 


backbone to the water's edge in places, 
enclose sheltered and 


many valleys 


slopes auspicious for cacao culture 
Figure 5 

In addition to the favorable factors 
of climate and relief, the soils of Grenada 
are quite suitable to the cultivation of 


The 


precipitation 


cacao. high temperatures and 


heavy have decomposed 


the basaltic rock into deep rich red 


clay soils on the slopes, and have formed 


loamy alluvium in the valley floors. 
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The Joamy alluvial soils of the valley 
floors are not as well suited for cacao 
as the red clay soils on the slopes because 
on them it is often difficult to obtain the 
required drainage and aeration so neces- 
sary for successful cacao cultivation. 

The trees are planted in the rich deep 
loamy soil along the river banks and 
in the well-drained red clay soils on the 
slopes as high as slope and soils permit. 
Care must be taken to place the trees 
in soil with sufficient depth to prevent 
the tap root of the cacao tree, which 
attains a length of three to six feet, 
from touching stone or stagnant water. 
Also low lying areas subject to floods 
that may wash away the top soil and 
humus are avoided. In low lying flats 
artificial drainage is provided by digging 
ditches through the orchards. The cacao 
grown on the slopes has the advantage 
of natural drainage, but in much of the 
inferior soil on the hillsides, especially 
above 800 feet, the yield is low and 
uncertain. Cacao grows here up to 
1700 feet, but elevations from 300 to 
500 give the highest vields and the best 
quality. 


On some of the well managed estates 





FIGURE 2 
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the cacao trees are planted nine to ten 
feet apart in rows. But owing to care- 
less planting, to the rocky nature of the 
land, and to the fact that much of the 
cacao is raised on the contract system 
at so much per tree as a garden crop by 
the peasants, irregular planting pre- 
dominates. 

In contrast to the other cacao areas 
of the world Grenada occupies a unique 
Adult cacao is grown without 


Actual 


experiments have shown that cacao, 


position. 
shade, or with semi-shade. 
when exposed to the full sunlight and 
the free circulation of the air, yields as 
well as, if not better than, shade grown 
cacao, and is less subject to certain 
diseases. The dense foliage of the cacao 
tree itself in Grenada, resulting trom 
uniformly high temperatures and regula: 
heavy rainfall! in the areas of cultivation, 
aids in protecting the soil from drying 
out and the branches of the cacao tree 
from sunburn. In addition, the trade 
winds and masses of air from the sea 
cool slightly as they drift up the vallevs 
and form a mist that protects the trees 
from the scorching rays of the sun during 


However in 


the hottest part of the day. 


Where cacao pushes out near its rainfall limits, tree growth is stunted, the branches 
are gnarled, and the yield, if any, is of poor quality 
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areas Where the latter condition does not 
exist planters are of the opinion that 
semi-shade gives best results. 

Cacao grown under a dense shade is 
much more delicate than that reared 
without, and if such shade is suddenly 
removed the crop yield declines below 
the average of former years until the 
trees adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. 

Cacao grown without shade requires 
more attention to drainage and culture. 
The planter in Grenada, in contrast to 
Trinidad where shade is used, gives 
more attention to forking, manuring, 
and keeping the land well drained; he 
does by this method what the Trinidad 
planter in part does with shade. That 
is, the planter using shade protects his 
soil from loss of organic matter by action 
of sun and wind, and the Grenada 
planter replaces his. The (srenada 
system appears to be preferable SO long 
as it can be maintained economically, 
as in the no-shade fields of Grenada the 
small loss from fungus diseases should 
more than compensate for the extra 


expense of labor and manure. 


DISEASE AND INSECT PESTS 


Fungus diseases flourish in areas with 
high relative humidity. The degree of 
humidity in a cacao field is governed 
by the weather, by the drainage condi- 
tions, by the extent of pruning, and by 


the amount of shade. shade 


Heavy 
cuts off the circulation of free air, which 
increases the humidity and provides 
optimum conditions for the growth of 
diseases. Grenada, because of its small 
area and insular nature, its absence of 
shade, and its drainage conditions, is 
free from the more virulent forms of 
fungus diseases of Monilia sp. and 
witches’ broom (.\/arasmius pernicrosus). 
Black pod-rot which occurs in practically 
everv country where cacao grows, at- 


tacks the pods in the low-lying badly- 
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FIGURE 3 Rainfall is a critical factor in the 


Where the annual 
rainfall drops below sixty inches cultivation ot 
cacao 1s not attempted Best results occur in 
areas with more than eighty inches 


growth of cacao in Grenada 


In recent 
years much of the very rainy areas has been 
devoted to nutmeg culture 


drained fields or in areas of close planting 
and too much shade. 

Cacao Thrips (//eliothrips rubrocine- 
tus, Giard), a minute insect which marks 
the pods and brings about defoliation 
and often death of the trees, is probably 
the most widely distributed and most 
virulent pest of cacao in Grenada. 
Thrips attacks usually occur in the areas 
of shallow and poorly drained soils or 
where cultivation and manuring have 
been neglected. 

Another pest that damages the cacao 
tree and causes a considerable loss of 
crop is the mealy bug. The mealy bugs 
feed on the leaves and their excrement 
gives the fungus, known as black blight, 
Black blight 
gives the entire tree a sooty appearance, 
checks the 


natural functions of transpiration and 


an opportunity to grow. 


covers the leaves, and 


respiration. 


Thus it appears that while cacao 
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grown without shade may be infested 
somewhat by fungi and insect pests, it 
does not suffer from the more virulent 
forms of fungi to the same degree as 
heavy shade-grown cacao. And beyond 
the shade given to the young trees by 
food 
they are first set out, shade is not a 


banana and_ other when 


plants 
critical factor in Grenada if the cacao 


trees receive protection from the wind, 


WIND PROTECTION 


Wind is a salient factor in all parts of 
the world where cacao grows, but espe- 
cially critical in Grenada where shade 
Although 


lying near enough to the equator to be 


trees are dispensed with. 
removed from the main track of devas- 


West the 


steadily blowing trade winds _ inflict 


tating Indian hurricanes, 


yreat damage to the cacao trees in 


Grenada unless windbreaks protect the 


cacao ranches. The wind whips the 
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FIGURE 4 
May VO Stations, is ty 


an average annual rainfall of more than sixty 


\ long rains 


, ad displayed by these t 


very favorable to cacao culture because it keeps 


! 
branches, and prevents the soil from drying out 


season from June to December and a less rainy season from 


the trees ¢ 
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tender foliage from the small branches, 
exposing the main branches of the tree 
and the soil to the scorching rays of the 
sun causing the tree to suffer, what is 
That 


is, the soil dries out, the exposed branch 


called here, consequential damage. 


es and trunk are sunburned, and the trees 
become dwarfed and gnarled. Thus the 
topographic relations that afford wind 
protection practically limit the cacao 
acreage in 


the 


Grenada. Even in. areas 


where topography affords wind 
protection, windbreaks, formed by rows 
of trees closely planted to the wind ward 
of the cacao plantation, insure additional 
As the value of 


much 


protection (Figure 6 


windbreaks is great, attention is 
given to the care and establishment of 
them. 


the 


This is more espe ially true on 
holdings of 
the peasant proprietors who give 


~ 


larger estates than on 


much 
less attention to the cultural develop 


ment of the crop. 
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January to 


pical of the distribution of all stations in Grenada with 
inches Thi 


per od 


trunk and 


absence of a distinct 
vergreen, protects the 


drought 
fruiting 
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FIGURE 5 Cacao is grown mainly in the well 


drained valleys and on the slopes of the western, 


east central, and northern part of the island 
where protection 1s atlorded from winds and 
where the annual rainfall is more than sixty 
inches The areas with an annual rainfall of 


eighty inches or more give best results 


Cacao CULTIVATION 


Cacao requires a great deal of atten 
tion in order to derive large vields. On 


the larger estates in Grenada, providing 


labor can be obtained, the planters have 


the trees pruned, the soil cultivated and 
fertilized. Fertilization consists of add 
ing pen manure to the fields or raking 
the leaves together in heaps and digging 
holes a few feet square into which they 


are placed and the back 


method, known 


soil thrown 


over them. This latter 


as “‘bedding”’ in Grenada, has the 


advantage ol returning all leaves to the 
soll and increasing the stock of humus; 


plantation. 


it 1s also one of the cheapest best 


means of 
The 


prietors receive little care in contrast to 


cleaning up the 


smaller plots of the peasant pro 


the larger one Many of the peasant 
proprietors, addicted to a life of tropical 
indolence, often do no more than chop 


out the weeds and harvest the crop 
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Trees begin to bear within 


two and 
one half to three years, but as a rule it 
requires five years before a good crop 


may be expected (Figure 7 Krom this 


time on to the fortieth year the trees 
should bear two crops each year, a long 
and heavy one from October to January, 
and the other from April to June, which 
is more irregular and The 
vield and quality of the crop vary with 


the the 


uncertain. 


the amount of 


cultivation, the character and distribu- 


location, soil, 


tion of rainfall and the freedom from 


strong winds and insect pests. On the 
average the annual yield per tree in 
(Grenada and 


one half pounds of high quality cacao. 


ranges from one to one 


HARVEST AND CURING 


When the pods are fully ripe they are 
cut from the trunk and large branches 


with a the higher 
branches the pods are removed with a 
triangular-bladed knife 


end of a bamboo pole. 


Drea hete, but 


from 
athixed to the 
The picker must 


keep his knives very sharp, otherwise 


they rip and tear the bark, which 
materially damaves the trees. A woman, 
with a basket, usually attends each 


picker and gathers the pods as he cuts 


them off. She heaps the pods under a 


tree and in the 


when the 


broken 


The breaking is deftly done by a man 


afternoon 
picking CeASES they are open. 
holding the pod in one hand and striking 


the husk 


short 


a single diagonal blow with a 


blunt machete. ( are 


must be 
exercised not to cut the thin covering 


of the bean else the bean crumbles and 


loses its value (Figure & \fter the 
pod has been broken, women with thei 
hands remove the beans, place them 


in baskets, and take them immediately 
to the fermenting houses. 


The fermenting house consists of an 


ordinary frame building with a 


row ot 
boxes inside pierced with holes at the 


bottom to allow the juice to escape on 
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the usually paved floors. The ferment- 
ing process is most important as on it 


the quality of the cacao largely depends. 


The wet cacao beans, fresh from the 
pods, are put into the boxes, covered 
with dry plantain leaves and left to 


ferment for about three days. They 


are then shifted to another box, covered 
again, and allowed to ferment two or 
three days longer. Shifting them from 


one box 


to another insures complete 


(s,s FOr 


\PHY 


shoved in over the chimney to dry. On 


some of the larger estates the cacao 
beans are now dried in revolving driers 
This method is 
the 


danger of deterioration § of 


by a hot air process. 


more satisfactory as it eliminates 
element of 
the bean dried in the sun. However, the 
sun drying is the usual process of the 
After dry 


placed in jute bags 


squatter and small planter. 
ing, the beans are 


for export; each bag contains 180 pounds. 





FIGURE 6 
the finest cacao groves in Grenada. 


hills and ridges afford some wind protection 


Located in the northern part of the island, this cacao growing without shade is one of 
rhe slope of the valley provides drainage and the surrounding 
Additional protection, against the winds that blow 


regularly up the open valleys, is provided by the windbreak of closely planted trees to the northeast 


of the cacao field 
fruit. 
them. 


Courtesy of C. F. Jones 


fermentation and evenness of quality, 


because what was on top of the first 


box goes to the bottom of the second, 
and soon. Next the beans are removed 
from the fermenting boxes and spread 
thinly on the drying trays. 

the large 


In (Grenada wooden plat 


forms or drying trays are constructed 
on wheels so they can be rolled out of 


the sides of the building which houses 


them, and 
sunshine, while on the approach of rain 
the trays can be pushed quickly under 
the Another 
method of drying during the wet 
as “flues 


extends horizontally 


roof again (Figure 9 


SEASON 


is known \ flue or chimney 


through a building 


and the travs filled with cacao are 


the cacao exposed to the 


The few scattered trees towering over the cacao field are mainly mango and bread 
They are not used as shade but because of the food they supply the planters do not remove 


EXPORTS AND TRENDS Of! 
PRODUCTION 


Just when the export of cacao from 


began cannot be accurately 


The 
show that 1,509 bags were exported in 
1787, 


(srenada 


stated. earhest records available 


which indicates 


that cacao must 
have been exported much earlier Phe 
export did not increase strikingly from 


this figure, until soon after the emancipa 


tion of the slaves (1839 Krom. this 


date production and export increased 
to 32,578 bays by 1881. It continued 


to increase until the export reached its 


maximum during the decade 1910 to 
1920 when the annual average export 
amounted to 69,680 bayvs (Figure 10 
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Since 1920 the average vearly production 
1921 


averave 


and export have declined. From 


to 1930 vearly 


inclusive the 
export dropped to 52,437 bags, and the 
1931 to 
This 
represents a decline, from the maximum, 


of 19.341 cent. A 


further analysis of value of cacao 


from 
1938 inclusive fell to 50,339 bags. 


annual averave export 


27.75 per 


the 


bags or 


exported during the past three decades 
shows clearly the trend of cacao produc- 
tion in Grenada. 

In 1909 cacao 
the 


contributed 88.5 pel 


cent of total value of all exports 


Figure 11). In 1919, 


though the cacao crop was less than in 


from Grenada 
1909, cacao reached the unprecedented 
price of over thirty cents per pound in 
London and it) contributed 85.7 pet 
cent of the total exports from the island 

In 1920, owing to lower prices and less 
export, cacao supplied only 77.4 per cent 


of the total. Since 1920 cacao has lost 





hiGtre 7 
vield from this tree is vers 


pods 


Although only four vears old, the 
atistactory Cacao 

trunk and 
branches and are not easily blown from the tree 
(Courtesy of R.O. Williams 


yrow mainly on. the 


Thhetin 
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FIGURE & 


The ripe ca ao pods have just been 
picked from the trees The white mass in the 
center and central foreground shows the beans, 
covered with pulpy material, just as they come 
from the cacao pod At the right foreground 
are beans that have been polished and 
and are ready for market 


dried 


much of its importance in the economic 


life of the people of Grenada. During 
the decade from 1921 to 1930 the annual 


average dropped to 56.7 per cent of the 


total exports. From 1931 to 1938 the 
annual average export constituted only 
16.9 per cent of the total value of all 


exports from the island. 
\ number of factors have contributed 


to the declining ratio of cacao production 


in Grenada. In September 1921) a 
hurricane swept the island, greatly 
damaging the cacao crop This was 


deflation 
of the highly inflated prices of the World 
War, 


tionally. 


accompanied by a world-wide 
and CACAO prices dropped SCTISa 
Furthermore, the opening up 


of new areas. ol other 


production in 
tropical lands has increased the world 
production of cacao tremendously during 
the decades lo be 


period, 


three 
the 


last sure, 


during Salhe world con 
sumption of cacao has increased striking 
Iv, but not in the same ratio as produc 


Phe 


attained in the cultivation of cacao has 


tion. success which has been 


been accompamed in late vears by a 
the market 
the fall in 
difficulty 


reduction in price So 


severe has been values that 


it is with the vreatest that 


Grenada planters can make ends meet 
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FIGURE 9. 
ing the drying trays is known as the “ boucan,”’ 


In Grenada the building contain- 


one of the few Carib words surviving. The bou 
can of the Carib village was the house wherein 
the meat was hung up to be smoke dried. Cacao 
beans are spread out on the trays and rolled out 
in the sun to dry. Owing to the convectional 
type of rainfall and the necessity of taking 
advantage of the possible sunshine during the 
time of harvest, it is necessary to have an easy 
means of getting the cacao quickly under cover 


and as a result the estates suffer from 


lack of 


proves a detriment to the industry. 


attention, which eventually 
In addition, the interplanting of nut- 


megs has contributed greatly to the 
decline of cacao production in Grenada. 
Nutmegs are interplanted with cacao 


Many 


years ago were 


on practically every estate. 


large estates that a few 
chiefly cacao are now practically nutmeg 
estates. After a few years the nutmeg 
affect the the 


ultimately 


trees bearing of 


kill 


within a radius of fifteen to twenty feet. 


CaCaO 


trees and them out 


This interplanting is one of the main 


causes for the steady decrease in 


Grenada’s cacao production. 
Another factor is the declining ratio 


of land available for growing export 


crops. This is due to the steady increase 


in Grenada’s population and its accom- 
panying demand for subsistence crop 
land. The growth in population, with 


its increased use of land for peasant 


gardens, must continue at the expense 


of cacao and nutmeg culture because 


there is practically no other land avail- 
able for cultivation. 

The decline in the cacao crop that 
(srenada_ since 1920 


has occurred in 
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GRENADA 


CACAO PRODUCTION 
887-1936 





FIGURE 10 All of the cacao produced in 
Grenada is exported. Production of cacao 
reached its maximum in 1916 when 80,000 bags 
were produced. Since then, cacao production, 
owing to stronger competition with nutmegs 
and peasant gardens for the use of the land tn 
(Grenada, and with other cacao producing regions, 
had declined to about 53,000 bags in 1938 


cannot 


be considered alarming to the 


temperate countries of the world that 


rely upon tropical regions for this 


commodity, for Grenada produces less 
than one per cent of the world’s total. 
Neither can 


the decline be considered 
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FIGURE 11 Although 


important commercial 


cacao is the most 
crop in Grenada it has 
lost much of its importance during the last 
twenty-five years In 1909 cacao supplied 
S84 per cent of the total value of all exports of 
Grenada. From 1931 to 1938 the annual average 
export constituted only 46.9 per cent of the tota 
value of exports from the island. 
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especially critical, in the economy of 
the people of Grenada, if it continues 
as gradually as it has during the past 


fifteen years. Production of cacao in 


Grenada will no doubt continue for a 


long time to come in lesser amounts 


because of the fine quality of the cacao 
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produced, and the almost idea! geo- 
graphic conditions for the growth, and 
because it is a crop well suited to the 
However, it 


hold 


possessed in 


philosophy of the people. 


will never the 


the 


probably again 


significance it once 


economic life of the people. 








PETROLEUM IN THE ECONOMY OF VENEZUELA 


Eugene Willard Miller 


EEPAGES | of 


known to the natives in Venezuela 


crude oil were 


long before their discovery by 


the whites. It seems quite probable 
that Mexico, the 
early made use of the local oil 
bitumen for medical purposes and for 
caulking Although 
first governmental recognition of 


there, as in natives 


and 
small boats. the 
the 
practicability of developing the petro- 
leum resources of the country came in 
1878 


acts were passed to promote a_ policy 


when a series of parliamentary 


of granting concessions, it 
after industry in 
United States had gained 


was only 
the petroleum the 
considerable 
momentum that any industrial attention 
was given to the oil possibilities in 
Venezuela. 

Activity in the oil regions of Venezuela 
can be said to have begun in 1909 and 
1910 when both English and American 
companies became interested in securing 
concessions. After options to acquire 
rights of development and exploitation 


had 


liminary exploratory period lasting until 


been obtained, there was a pre- 


1914 when the first small producer was 


discovered in the Mene Grande field, 
east of Lake Maracaibo. This well was a 
disappointment because of the low 


bottom hole pressure which seemed to 
indicate slight probability of any large 
production. Because of wide acceptance 
of this view, capital interests lacked any 
special impetus for the development of 
the field. The early investigators worked 
under many handicaps because of the 
jungle conditions which they had to 
overcome, and the primitive transporta- 
tion facilities which rendered communi- 
The terrain 


cation slow and difficult. 


was entirely unexplored and the work 


had to be the 


rudimentary beginnings, becoming in- 


developed from most 


creasingly complex as progress was 


made. 
The World War absorbed both capital 


and men to such an extent that 


projects were almost completely ignored. 
Furthermore, 


new 
production problems in 
the fields already developed, particu- 
larly in the United States, became so 
acute that they virtually monopolized 
the 
1914 to 
a half-hearted attempt was 


the attention of the executives in 


petroleum From 
1921 only 


made to open the Venezuelan fields. 


industry. 


In 1922 with the bringing in of the 
the La field 
came the first sign of the large reserve 
of oil. 


discovery well of Rosa 


The well came in with a rumble 
and roar spurting oil over the top of 
the derrick. There being no equipment 
to cap the gusher, it flowed for nine 
days. During this period the landscape 
was sprinkled with upwards of 900,000 
barrels of that 


Every south-bound 


crude. Krom moment 
the boom was on. 
vessel carried its quota of drillers, rig 
builders, tool dressers, construction men, 
and ‘‘rough necks.”’ 


The 


then fast drawing to a close. 


early exploratory period 


The oil 


companies realized it was a reasonably 


Was 


sound investment to develop the Vene- 
zuelan fields, and consequently under- 
took extensive drilling campaigns which 
have continued with an upward trend 
to the present. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF PETROLEUM RESOURCES 


The Venezuelan government, after 
studying the experience of other nations, 
reached the conclusion that the com 


PETROLEUM IN THE 


bination of natural resources, labor, and 
material with foreign capital and operat- 
ing experience was sound economic 
policy, one that promised the greatest 
return to the country at the lowest cost 
a minimum of risk. 


Claudio 


and with 
Mr. 


attache of 


Urrutia, a commercial 
the Venezuelan legation at 
Washington, stated in 
New 


that: 


an article in the 
York 7imes, September 2, 1934, 


‘Common 


well as the 


sense, as 


experience of Venezuela as compared 


with that of Mexico and certain other 


countries tells us that the most profitable 
and satisfactory manner for such coun- 
tries to develop their petroleum resources 
is in exactly the same manner in which 
American railroads developed and any 


one ot the 


other pioneer enterprises 


was carried to completion throughout 


the world’s 


history—-namely, by the 


combination of foreign capital and 
operating experience with the govern- 
ment as partner.” 

Most of the producing properties in 
Venezuela now pay taxes to the govern- 


ment 


in accordance with laws enacted 


in 1922, 1925. and 1928. 


laws the holder of a concession pays an 


(nder these 
exploitation tax of one-tenth of a 
bolivar hectare (2% acres) for a 
In 1939 


33.17 


per 
three vear exploration period. 


one bolivar 


Was equivalent Lo 


cents This period may be extended 
one vear through an additional payment 
hectare. 


period ot 40 


of one-twentieth bolivar 


per 
During the exploitation 


the holder of a concession 


years pays 
an annual surface tax of two to five 
bolivars per hectare and rovalties to 


the government varvinge from 71's to 
10 per cent of the commercial value in 


the 


the 


\enezuelan ports ol shipment of 


gross production with a minimum 
of 1!2 to 2 bolivars per metric ton (6.75 
barrels). A 


for an overriding rovalty of 2'2 per cent. 


The 


few concessions provide 


government has the option of 
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FIGURE 1 
in Venezuela 


Trend of petroleum production 


taking its royalty in kind and disposing 
of it as it sees fit. The value of the crude 
is determined through agreement, con- 
sidering yield and market conditions for 
the refined products. 

The foregoing holds true for most of 
the areas now in production, and for 
those which have been under exploita- 
tion for 10 years or more. Laws were 
1935 1936, 


the government authority 


enacted in and however, 


which give 
to make special agreements with new 
concessionaires as to the rate of explora- 
tion, exploitation, and annual surface 


taxes and rovalty. 


Concessions under 
these laws provide for exploitation taxes 


as high as 30 bolivars 


per hectare, 
annual surface taxes ranging from 2 to 8 
bolivars per hectare and royalties of 
12', to 15 per cent of the value of the 
crude. The minimum royalty under the 
1936 law is 2 bolivars per cubic meter. 
Regarding taxes and royalties on new 
concessions the 1937 regulations provide 
that ‘‘these taxes cannot be less than 15 


bolivars the initial 


exploitation tax; 4 bolivars per annum 


per hectare for 


per hectare during the three years follow- 
ing the date of issue of respective titles; 
five bolivars per annum per hectare dur- 


ing the 27 vears following said first 


three years; and 8 bolivars per annum 


per hectare during the 10 subsequent 
vears until the expiration of the con- 
the 


cession, for surface and less 


Lax; 
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FIGURE 2. 


than 15 per cent of the mercantile value 
of the mineral at the ports of shipment 
for the exploitation tax.” 
The higher rates now in effect will 
increase substantially the cost of explora- 
tion and exploitation of new fields in 
Venezuela. They will probably shorten 
the exploration period because holders 
of the concessions will find it advanta- 
geous to decide more promptly as to the 
desirability of development of certain 
the 


areas and of abandonment of less 


promising territory. 


(GOVERNMENT REVENUE FROM 


PETROLEUM 


The petroleum industry and_ the 
attendant foreign trade are the most 
important influences on the financial 


condition of the country. The import- 


ance of this revenue to the government 


in carrying out its social and recon- 


struction program is indicated by 
income and expenditures over the past 


several years. 


the 


Distribution of the principal producing oil fields in Venezuela 


Bs. 
871,462,781 including petroleum and its 


Exports in 1937 were valued as 


derivatives and coined gold, which 


amounts were respectively Bs. 770,042.- 
102 Bs. 20,800,000. The 
sum exceeds by nearly Bs. 103,000,000 


and former 


that of the preceding year, an increase 


of 13 per cent, and by nearly Bs. 
93,000,000 of the vear 1929 which was 
the highest figure reached until then. 


In 1937 the petroleum companies re- 
quired for the payment of taxes, salaries, 
nearly Bs. 
40,000,000 more than 


wages, and other expenses, 
165,000,000 or Bs. 
in 1936. In order to obtain these boli 
vars the companies furnished the Vene 
exchange with approximately 


half 


more 


zuelan 


fiftv-one and a million dollars, or 


nineteen million than the veat 


before. Therefore, the liquid participa 


tion of the country in the exploitation 
of petroleum reached 31 per cent 


If the income from the oil industry 


were to be cut off, the government would, 


as a result of this loss of revenue, be 


PETROLEUM IN THE 


forced to reduce its expenditures by 


nearly one-third. This money would no 
lines 
the 


whole economic structure of the country 


longer circulate, taxes in other 


would have to be increased, and 


would suffer. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF VENEZUELA 


There is no effort 


anywhere in the world in the co6peration 


more interesting 


of government and industry to solve 
the social and economic problems of a 
country than is now being made by the 
oil companies and the Lopez Contreras 
has 


Administration in Venezuela. It 


been the fixed policy of all the com- 
panies from the beginning of oil exploita- 
tion not to participate in any way in 
Venezuelan politics. The cooperation 
of the companies with the government 
in developing the country in no 
This 


operation so far has been conspicuously 


Way 


alters this policy. effort at co- 


successful; it is based upon a spirit ot 


mutual confidence. 
While the oil companies spent con- 


siderable sums and inaugurated some 


social services during the (somez regime, 


further progress has been made.= since 


1935 when the Contreras Administration 
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with an advanced 


The 


sought the cobperation of the companies 


came into power 


social Administration 


program 
to support their program insofar as the 
petroleum industry could assist. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the pro- 
grams of the oil companies in Venezuela 
include social services and economic 
benefits to the people as a whole that 
go far beyond the requirements of the 
labor and other laws of the country. In 
addition to the earlier reforms, a three- 
vear public works plan was inaugurated 
in May, 1938, to carry out a construc- 


tional program much larger than any- 


thing previously undertaken. 
The leading item on the government 
program is education. The Administra- 


tion realizes that illiteracy is a social 


that the 
future of the country depends upon the 


liability. It realizes also 


growing generation. kor these reasons 


modern high schools are being established 
in Caracas and Maracaibo, elementary 


school buildings are being constructed 


in many cities and towns throughout 


the Republic, and many federal schools 


have been established in remote villages. 
The books. 


method, are 


text based on the graphic 


well adapted to a country 
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facing a problem of widespread _ illit- 
eracv. To facilitate the formal educa- 


tional program the Department of 
Education maintains twenty units con- 
sisting of an automobile and_ trailer 
manned by four men, an agronomist, a 
school teacher, a physician, and a man 
trained to teach the rural population 
how best to use the available materials 
for clean and comfortable living. The 
tours of these rural commissions are 
reproduced in motion pictures and are 
shown in schools and theaters through- 
out the country to promote interest in 
the educational program. 

The agricultural and cattle industries 
are recognized as the foundation upon 
which to plan for the future of the 
country when petroleum has been de- 
pleted. A commission, headed by Dr. 
3onnazzi, formerly of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has for 
some time been conducting a survey in 
an attempt to divide the country into 
agriculturally productive and non- 
Minister of 
Agriculture recognizes the needs of a 


productive ZONES. The 
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Lake Maracaibo 
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gradual re-distribution of the population 
to areas where profitable farming or 
grazing may be economically feasible. 
Several experiment stations have been 
established in the Caracas Valley, where 
the suitability of various crops to 
Venezuelan conditions, and the proper 
methods of cultivation are demon- 
strated. Seven minor stations have been 
established in various parts of the 
Republic. 

The public works program covers a 
wide field. The improvement of the 
port of Puerto Cabello is among the 
most important. The trans-Andean 
highway to this port has greatly reduced 
the cost of haulage of export products. 
The three-year plan is of particular 
interest to the petroleum industry for 
the work to be done on the Maracaibo 
Bar and the road building program. 
The removal of the sand bar leading to 
Lake Maracaibo will open the lake to 
ocean tankers and thereby favor the 
construction of oil refineries in the Basin 
There are two road building projects. 


One highway runs westward from Mara- 


The well at the right made 1,400,000 barrels, at the left, 1,800,000 barrels 
Courte of N. A. Bengtson 
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FIGURE 5 Plaza Baralt, looking east 
Courtesy of N. A 


Mara 


caibo Bengtson 


caibo into the District of 


Perija. The 
Mototan to 
connect the oil 
the Mene Grande 
to Alta Bracia from which a ferry service 


Marae aibo. 


These roads will open a large market for 


second extending from 


Mene 


COMpany 


(grande will 


road from 


will soon be established Lo 


the farmers in the mountain states and 
will reduce the cost of living in the oil 
helds and Maracaibo. 

The drilling of water wells equipped 


with windmills throughout the country 


is contemplated in the present program. 
The drilling of 125 such wells has already 
been completed in the State of Falcon. 


Other projects in the three-year 


plan 


include extension of existing railroads, 


new 


railroad construction, building 


hotels for tourist trade, erecting hosp 
tals, and the improvement of the Arava 
salt works 


Of unusual interest are the villages 


that are now being built by the. oil 


companies with the coOperation of the 
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government. At present three are under 
construction: one at Puerto ( ibello, 
one at Maracaibo, and another at 
Lagunillas. The houses range in size 
from two to eight rooms to accommodate 
single men or one or more families. The 
typical house may be described as 
follows: constructed of brick or four 


inch concrete block exterior and interior 


walls, cement floor, screened and shut- 


tered windows, elevated corrugated iron 
roof with air spaces open to the exterior 
over the ceiling, and painted any color 
kach house 


satisfactory to the tenant. 


has installed in it an outside shower 
bath and sanitary flush-type toilet, 
elevated vas plates tor cooking. electric 


lights, and suitable laundry facilities 


attached to the outside of the houses. 


kach dwelling is built on an individual 
lot at some distance from the street as 
well as from other houses. Playgrounds 
for the children, 


athletic 


a schoolhouse, and an 


held are provided in’ each 


colony. 
Attention has been given in the past 


two vears (1937-1938) to modernization 


of the army. The new plan is that all 
enlisted men, in addition to being trained 
in the use of modern equipment, are 
given two years of instruction in which 
athletics is an 


training in important 


the Public 
Works Department is building a model 


barracks to accommodate 2,000 troops. 


requirement \t Caracas 


spec rally CONSpt WoOuUSs is the chanve ot 





FIGURE 6 Langunillas. \V., 0. Laog No. 1 


Maracaibo (Courtesy of N \. Benyston 


enter Looking north from \.G5.0. Pier. Lake 
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FIGURE 7. 
section. 
Jengtson. ) 


Modern, paved street in business 
Maracaibo Courtesy of N. A 


attitude towards the army which under 
the old regime was an instrument of 
A National pat- 
terned after the “Canadian Mounties” 


the 


oppression. Gsuard, 


and “Texas Rangers” is rapidly 
becoming an important factor for social 


security. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it is pertinent to observe 
that with the large revenue from the oil 
industry available to the government 
the 


for reconstruction, without taxing 


Econouk 
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people, and with practically no national 
debts, domestic or foreign, there is but 
one major hazard to prevent the govern- 
ment in the near future from attaining 
its objective in making the people of 
the and 
the This 
hazard is the high cost of living which 


Venezuela among happiest 


most prosperous in world. 
reduces the purchasing power of the 
the 
tenant farmer or agricultural worker to 


industrial worker and_ relegates 


bare subsistence standards of living. 


Fortunately this is a problem which 


may perhaps be solved by governmental 
regulations. The conditions presented 


in this article have been exceedingly 


favorable to the present program being 
carried on in Venezuela. Undoubtedly 


individual cases of injustice could be 
proved, but on the whole the advantages 
This 


is shown by the fact that after the long 


far outweigh the disadvantages. 


dictatorial regime of President (somez, 


the previously accepted policies have 


been continued and furthered by the 


present Democratic administration. 
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THE TEAS OF UJI 


Joseph A 


OR seven and a half centuries a 
small Japanese village in central 
Honshu some nine miles south 
of the city of Kyoto has given its name 


Island 


This village, Uji. is renowned 


to the most famous teas of the 


Empire. 
for the taste and aroma of the tea leaves 


which are gathered from the gently 


sloping terraces which fringe the eastern 
side of the Kyoto (Yamashiro) basin 
Figure 1). Of the 


manufactured in the UU yi district, 


five grades of tea 
two, 


gyokuro, ‘delicious dew,”’ and tencha, 


powdered tea,” are acknowledged to 


be the best in Japan. Fifty-five per 


the gyvokuro produced in the 
the Uji 


cent of 


nation comes from district, 
although this area is relatively insignifi- 
cant in its yield of other grades. 

The superiority of Uji tea is the result 
of a unique combination of natural and 
Physical 


climate, soil, and surface approach the 


cultural facts conditions of 
optima for tea production, but equally 
important is the tradition that fine green 
teas from Uji have been used for cen 
turies not only by the Imperial Family, 
but also in the semi-sacred tea ceremony. 
The peasantry of the district seems to 


have preferred to maintain this tradition 


rather than sacrifice quality for large 
scale export production Lhe poorer 
grades of Uji tea may be exported to 
Chosen, Canada, the United States, 


England, France, and Italv, but the 
most important outlet for the district 


market 


lies in the domesti 


Pre typ District 
As a 


production, the trade name “Uji 


result of centuries of quality 


Pea” 
has acquired a high market value, and 
adjacent 


leaves from areas not directly 


. Russell 


to the village are brought into Uji for 
kor this reason all of the 


the 


distribution. 


gardens on eastern and southern 
slopes of the Kyoto basin are included 
within the present limits of the district. 
Fourteen of the eighteen guns of Kyoto 
Nine of these 
Table | 

Tsuzuki, 
and Atago, are the 


Prefecture produce tea. 
are important in the industry 
but the five southern 
Soraku, 


heart of the Uji tea district. 


ones, 
Kuze, Uji, 
These guns 
lead in the production of all grades of 


tea and the gardens of Kuze, Uji, 
Tsuzuki, and Atago vield virtually all 
of the leaf. 


equivalents ol Japanese political 


highest grade 


Approxi- 


mate 


units to American divisions are: Pre- 
fecture state: Gun county: Mura-town- 
ship; aza_ village or ward 
TABLE | 
} e }? I 4 
I Gu 
Hi G ( nor 
Crk 4 
Tsuzu 
RY 4 1.12¢ 4 1.316.290 
™ a 
49 1,134.98 1,156.47 
kK uze . an 
{ 419 99 234.27 554.26 
. 254.19 150.77 404 6 
F . 149.30 108 . 46 257.76 
. p Se 124.46 125.02 
: 00 &2.08 82.08 
Kag —— 
‘ ow) 67.38 67.48 
- oo 65.91 65.91 
A cS : 
Oo §2.92 §2.92 
(>) k 
40 10.54 11.03 
935 38 3,158.70 4,094.08 
Japanese weig ‘ be 
} ed ju N 
lr 45 1 45 1 45 ac 1 kw 
&.25 1 1 201 


Pea is not cultivated throughout any 
lat irrigable areas 
and the flanking high 


lorest. 


one of these guns 
are used for rice, 
lands 


remain in Tea, together 
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with other tree and bush crops, is con- 
fined to the Pleistocene diluvial terraces 
which link the alluvial floor of the basin 
to the bold 
scarp which lies between the 


fault 
lowland 


maturely dissected 


and the flat crested Kasaga plateau on 
the east (Figure 2). Fluvatile deposits 
of sand, gravel, and clay laid down dur- 
ing the Pleistocene period in the courses 
of rivers or as deltas along the margins 
of the Kyoto basin where rivers de- 
bauched into the body of water occupy- 
ing the floor of the basin at that time. 
Two stages, the older and younger are 
recognized by Japanese geologists. 
Large towns and lines of north-south 
communication are also concentrated 
on these sloping terraces (Figure 3). 

As a result there are a great variety of 
short distance. 


landscapes within a 


The rice covered alluvium (Figure 5) 
gives way abruptly to the gently sloping 


Roads, 


roads, and orderly tea gardens charac- 


younger terraces. towns, rail- 


THE UJI TEA DISTRICT 
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FIGURE 1. 


The large scale of Figure 4, Ogura Mura, K uze 
location here 
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mud 
plastered, thatched or tile roofed storage 


terize this latter area. Low, 
sheds and tool houses are scattered amid 
the neatly trimmed bushes or are backed 
up against patches of slender, waving 
The bad land 


older terraces 1s 


bamboo (Figure 7 
topography of the 


thickly 


conifers but here and there is a clearing 


mantled with bamboo and 


devoted to tea, trellis-supported Japanese 
The 


maturely dissected granite, sandstone, 


pears, or vegetables (Figure 3). 
and clayslate uplands are covered with 
coniferous forest. Clayslate is a Paleo- 


zoic sediment, which, together with 
chert, schalsteins, and limestone lenses, 
makes up the Chichibu system. 

Only a small percentage of the total 
area of each gun is devoted to tea pro- 
duction. Even in Ogura Mura (Figure 
4) which lies athwart the margin of the 
basin and includes over 200 acres of 
arable terrace, less than one-fourth of 


the 528 acres of crop land is in gardens. 


f NORTH 


-, 
~LU/ SOUTH 


KUWATA 


GUN ™» 


1 Location Of Figure 
4 





-The tea gardens of the Uji district fringe the eastern side of the Kyoto basin at the 
southern end of Kyoto Prefecture in central Honshu 


The locations of Figures 3, 6, and 9 are shown 


Gun, in relation to this map precludes showing its 
It may be located by reference to Ogura Pond on any of the other maps 
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Over half of the cultivated land of the 
mura is on the basin floor, and is planted 
to rice. An additional quarter produces 
other subsistence crops such as wheat, 
daikon 
High grade 
tea worth Y40,000 occupies the rest of 
the arable land. 


barley, beans, sweet potato, 


(viant radish), and fruit. 


Only 25 acres of the 
mura are double « ropped. 

The location of the Uji tea district 
on the eastern side of the Kyoto basin, 
contiguous to the erstwhile Imperial 
City of Kyoto may have had some 
effect in the special favor which teas 
from this area have enjoyed. Through 


the vicissitudes of imperial power, 


Kyoto attracted pilgrims as the largest 
temple and shrine city of Japan. Even 
today it is the fourth largest city of the 
Kmpire. Thus the Uji growers were 


market for all 


grades of tea, but particular!y for quality 


assured al large local 


tea to be used in the palaces of the 


nobility and in religious centers. 


POSITION OF THE Uy1 TEA DISTRICT IN 
RELATION TO THE (GEOGRAPHI 


REQUIREMENTS OF TEA 


There are three primary requirements 
for the growth of tea: well-drained, deep, 
friable soil; warm summers with fre- 
rains; and dense 


Natural 


tions for growth are not restrictive, and 


quent and heavy 


agrarian population. condi- 
would allow cultivation of this crop in 
many parts of the world. It is the 
cultural requirement, a cheap, efthcient 
and plentiful supply of labor, particu- 
larly during the short picking season, 
which limits commercial production to 


Monsoon Asia. 


densities are high, 


the crowded lands of 
Here 


the expense of living is low enough, and 


population 


the inhabitants energetic and intelligent 
enough to make tea a desirable crop to 


include in the regional economy. 
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FIGURE 2 
from the Kasaga plateau into the Kyoto basin 
near Uji village The picture was taken during 
a low water period. At high water the strean 


Che braided Uji river as it emerges 


g 
bed is entirely filled 


SOILS OF THE Uyt District 


The location of the Lyi district on 
the margin of the Kvyoto basin has 
allowed this area to satisfy the soil 
texture and drainage requirements of 
tea. This basin is one of four great 
grabens in the central part of Kinki 
district, a roughly triangular area in 
central Honshu, the corners of which are 
Osaka Bay, Ise Bay, and Wakasa Bay 
Figure 1). An area of intense block 
faulting, it is bounded on the south by 
the Kit Mountain Land of the Kii 
peninsula; on the east by the Minokaga 
plateau; and on the west by the Tamba 
plateau. For details on the landforms 
of this area see Hall, R. B. and Watan- 
abe, Akira, “Landforms of Japan,” 
Pap. Mich. Acad. Si 1., Arts, and Letters, 
Vol. XVII, 1932, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
pp. 189-194. The Kyoto basin is the 
result of uplift and subsequent intense 
and complex meridinal and latitudinal 
faulting of a granitic peneplain. The 
detail of this fault network has been 
exaggerated in Figure 6 as a factor 


second only to the drainage system in 














Tea gardens 


FIGURE 3 
nearly continuous band along the young diluvium 


near Uji form a 
between Uji and Hirakawa. A comparison of 
this map with Figure 9 shows that in this area 
the cultivation of tea is practiced on the old 
diluvium as well as on the young terraces, but 
that the crop is the most important element of 
land use only on the younger deposits. Rail- 
roads, north-south roads, and the larger villages 
are also found on the gently 


sloping 
diluvium. 


young 


controlling local relief in the sandstone, 


clay slate, and granite highlands which 
surround the basin. The sudden break 
the flat the 


floor to the steep face of the bounding 


from alluvium of graben 


escarpment is masked by the double 
tier of sloping diluvial terrace remnants 
(Figure 6 

These terrace remnants provide an 
ideal site for tea gardens. They are 
composed of unconsolidated sands, grav- 
els, and clays, and both younger and 
well drained because of their 
The 


concen- 


older are 


soil texture and slope Figure 10). 


gardens of the Uji district are 
trated on the lower young. terraces 


because here sediments are less con- 


solidated and therefore allow a more 


complete root development of the bush, 


and because the slopes are less abrupt. 
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As can be seen in Figure 9, however, tea 
gardens at Uji village itself have expand- 
ed from the young diluvium onto lower 
slopes of tongues of old diluvium. In 
one or two places the cultivation of this 
has encroached on the 


crop alluvium 


of the basin floor. The absence of tea 
gardens on young diluvium in the north- 
ern partof the areashown in Figure 9may 


be explained by the fact the city 


that 
of Kyoto, originally located on the basin 
Hoor, has spread eastward to the more 
desirable sites afforded on the high 
ground. 


Tea 


soils, 


will grow on a great variety of 


but, like tobacco, the quality of 


the leaf is very sensitive to different 


types of soil. Clays impart a strong 


black 


organic soils in excessively damp areas 


scent but an inferior flavor: 


give a sweet taste, but a poor aroma. 


Loose sandy loams derived from granite, 
eneiss vive a 


quartz, or particularly 


The 


system can reach its greatest growth in 


favorable taste and aroma. root 


this friable soil. 


The vellow forest soils of the Uy 


gardens are sands, gravels, and clays 


developed from the decomposition of 
the granite, clay slate, and sandstone 
highlands which border the southeastern 
part of the Kyoto basin. They are a 
light gray, acidic sand loam for some six 
inches below the surface. This horizon 
overlays a lighter gray subsoil of about 
four inches depth. A red clay layer of 
half 


thickness underlies the lighter horizons, 


approximately one and a inches 


and is in turn underlain by the coarse 


parent material. Centuries of cultiva- 


tion have greatly altered the soils of this 

area in both their texture and reaction. 
This soil, combining the optima struc 

site conditions for tea 


tural and 


pro 
duction, is found in restricted localities 
in Uji, Kuze, Atago, and Tsuzuki guns. 
It produces the highest grade of tea 
Less these 


desirable soils in 


guns, 
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together with the wetter and more 
compact soils of the other tea produc ing 
guns of the prefecture, vield second and 
third grade Jeaves 

All tea soils must be highly fertilized. 
It is estimated that as much 
cent of the value of the crop goes back 


land A high 


is one of the chief soil requirements for 


into the humus content 


tea, and is added by placing rice straw 
March 


ground the 


between rows of bushes in 


and 
plowing this straw into the 
Figures 8 and 11 


soil 


next fall ‘| he straw 


mulch protects the from too 


ipid 


as 40 per 


ind 


insulates the 


evaporation 


from erosion. It also 


from 


roots 


unexpected 


frosts 


CLIMATE OF Lyt District 


The ideal rainfall requirement for tea 
\ ful- 
This condition does not 


ittect the 


of about 100 inches a vear is 


filled 


teriall 
Materialty 


not 
at { 1 
crop however 
because over two-thirds of the 65 inch 
precipitation during the 


occurs frost 
Iree period of 184 davs, between April 30 
and November 1 The 


‘baiu”’ blossom 


ventle, ste idy 


plum 


rains of early 





OGURA MURA 
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FIGURE 4 Ogura Mura les athwart the n 


its voung terrace 
diluvium 


is used aln 
Only the highland surface group ts | 


tringed waters of Ogura Pond add 


argin ott 
possible surface forms of the Uji district Its alluvial botton 
ost entirely for tea, while bamboo occupies the in 
lacking 


inother increment to the economic life 





of the four 
s devoted to rice and veget ibles, 


he Kyoto basin and includes three 


land 
pinging tongues ol old 
n this mura The fish and reeds of the marsh 


of the mura 
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summer and the more violent typhoons POPULATION 


later in the season cause a distinct Ty lati f 
. . a ° ° le §=€dense OpUulalion Oo centra 
double maxima of precipitation, one in é pol . 
June, the wettest month with 11.33 Honshu insures labor to provide ade- 
_ : ttes ' ; ' 

inches, the other in September. Decem- @U@te picking and immediate processing 
ber is the driest month with only 1.45 facilities for the teas of | ji. In Japan 
inches the people are concentrated on perl- 
Japan as a whole has a distinctly pheral lowlands or in interior depressions, 


marine climate, but the Kyoto basin, and as one of the latter, the Kyoto 
surrounded by protecting highlands, basin is the home of well over a million 
displays a very slight continental tend- and a half people. There were 33,124 


ency. The annual range of Kyoto is families engaged in growing tea in 1936. 





FiGurE 5.—The rice covered alluvial floor of the Kyoto basin. Even the dikes between rice paddies 
are used to grow beans or other subsistence crops. Note the wooded terrace lying behind the village 
and linking the graben floor to the distant escarpment. 


23.5 degrees Centigrade (January 2.6 During the picking season additional 


degrees to August, 26.1 degrees) as laborers are readily available from 


compared with a range of 22.9 degrees neighboring crowded areas. 
at Osaka on the Inland Sea. The The density of population in the 
temperatures at Uji are slightly higher Kyoto basin may be illustrated by 
than at Kyoto (Table IT). conditions in Ogura Mura, Kuze Gun 
TABLE II 
{ M 1UM M 1 TEMPES } Mi PRECIPI 1 ! k p { 
{ M I I in D ( I 

J Feb. | M if ul Iu J ‘ ( D 
{ 0.0 13 0 + ¢ 0 32.6 $4.1 ) 4 1 1 11 1 
k ».6 | 12.9 | 18.9 3 | 2¢ 30.6 Ko 4| 16.8 | 11 0.1 

1 I In D ( 
{ ¢ 0 ] 1 11.4 16.7 1.5 1 ] 11 5 0 ) 
F 0.4 5.¢ 10 15.9 0 1.3 17 .¢ 10 40 0 { 
1 Pp ' 

I 0 3.9 6.0 4 cis R34 ( 9 4 3.4 1.4 64.9 
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Figure 4), in the heart of the Uji tea Ogura Mura in 1933, two hundred of 


district. There were 403 families in them gaining their entire livelihood from 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC DIAGRAM 
OF CENTRAL PART OF 
AYOTO BASIN , JAPAN 


“q Clayslate , Sandstone, ‘ BS 
4 Granite Highlands Young Diluvial Terrace |* 


eo » c> 
pa ee Old Diluwial Terrace Alluvial Plain} 


ee ae 





hiGurE 6. —-Spacial relationship of the four surface groups of the Uji tea district. The waste filled 
graben floor is abruptly terminated by the gently sloping young diluvium, which rises to join the high 
land dissected old diluvial terraces at about sixty meters’ elevation The old diluvium discontinu- 
ously makes the fault scarps which define sharply the margins of the basin. Above the scarps lie flat 
topped maturely dissected peneplain remnants. Local relief in the highlands has been exaggerated 
tlong fault lines to show the complex tv of the network 
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the less than one square mile of arable 
Jand within the mura. The total popu- 
lation of the mura was increasing at the 
rate of about 50 persons per year. So 


great is the press of population on the 





FIGURE 7 
electric power lines, a characteristic scene in the 
Uji tea district 
Kyoto and Nara 


Tiled tool house, tea bushes, and 


| he automob le road connects 


land that 50 Ogura families have turned 
to Ogura pond from which they secure 
fish, lotus bulbs, and reeds to the 
¥2,000 annually. In 


addition to, and more often in combina- 


roots, 


value of over 


tion with, the fishing or farming, there 


are 65 retail shops in the mura. Car- 
penters, laborers, and Kyoto office 
workers make up the remainder of the 
Only one-fifth 


of these people own their own land, the 


wage earners. about 


majority paying commodity rents to 


Kvoto and Osaka owners. 


PRODUCTION OF TEA IN THE LU YE 
DISTRICT 


It Was the fortunate union ot soil, 


climate with a 


eftort 


surface, and 


peasantry 
whose painstaking 


patronage of a discriminating 


( lhental 
which vave rise to the 


fame of | li. 


The seat of Imperial Power may have 


removed from Kyoto ‘* Western Capital ”’ 


to Tokvo 
honored 
has 


ducers of the Yamashiro basin. 


‘Eastern Capital,” 


tradition of a quality product 


been maintained by the tea pro 


justified the 


but the 
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GRADES OF Ujt TEA 


There 


factured in 


kinds of tea 
the Uji district: gyokuro, 


are five manu- 
tencha, first grade sencha, second grade 
sencha, and bancha. (Gyokuro is gen- 
erally considered to be the highest grade 
produced here, although a special type 
of gyokuro, tencha, “powdered tea,” 
costs slightly Table 


ITI 


The present reputation of Uji rests, 


more per pound 


however, on gyokuro, and the process 
for manufacturing this grade of tea was 
discovered as late as 1835 bv a local 
dealer. In this method leaves fron 


carefully selected and tended bushes are 
Tencha is and 


the 


rolled by hand. grown 
manufactured in 


the 


Ssalhe Way as 


yyokuro, but leaves are powdered 
This tea 


is adapted to the technique of the tea 


shortly before consumption. 


ceremony, cha-no-ya, and recently large 
quantities of powdered tea have been 
used in the manufacture of ices and ice 
creams. High grade tencha is not used 
in the latter products, however, because 
its cost is prohibitive at Y1.79 per pound 


Of this the vvokuro amounts to 


cost 
Y 1.28, whereas sencha may be powdered 
and is relatively 


Table III 


“common tea,’’ 


inexpensive at Y.65 
a pound 


Sencha, is distinctly 


inferior to gvvokuro and tencha, but 


over half of the total production of the 


Its light 


district consists of this grade. 


flavor is satisfactory to the masses and 
as indicated in Table IIL its cost is 
about half that of gyokuro Less care 
is taken in the growing of sencha than 
of eyokuro; leaves from bushes on less 


desirable sites are used in its produc tion; 


and the manufacture 1s on. a 


more 
extensive scale. Iwo orades are recog 
nized in the market: the first) grade 
consisting of the choicest leaves taken 


during the first picking period, and the 


second sencha ol leaves which ire 


lH 


gathered later. The price which each 


vrade commands reflects this difference. 
The is 
Y.65 per pound, and for second sencha, 


Y.44 per pound. 


average price for first sencha 


Bancha, or ‘low tea’’ is also produced 
in Kyoto Prefecture, chiefly 
Soraku, and 
not well liked by the Japanese, and is 
Only 


sites 


in Tsuzuki, 


Kuze guns. This grade ts 


intended for export from Kobe 


leaves from bushes on inferior tea 


are used to make bancha and its price 


indicates its relative undesirabilits 


compared with gyokuro, or even with 
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Y 2,250,000 (Table III 


57.6 per cent 


Sencha 


of the volume 


made 
up over half 


of production, and 60.8 per cent of the 


value. First sencha is the most import- 
ant single type of tea at Uji in terms of 
weight and value, but it is the higher 
grades, yvyokuro and tencha, which 


have established the unique reputation 


enjoyed by the area. These tine teas 


costing as high 


as Y7.00 per pound are 
relatively insignificant in 


volume, but 
their value is distinctly out of proportion 


their bulk. In 1932 


counted for only 8.3 per cent and tencha 


to 


yvokuro ai 


second SETi( ha, since it is worth only 5.4 pel cent of the total volume, but the 
Y.06 to Y.20 a pound. value of these tvpes was 18.5 and 15.6 
per cent respectively Sancha bulked 
) 
PRODUCTION AT UJI - 
F large with 28.7 per cent of the weight, 
Nearly 4,000,000 pounds of all five vet its value was only 3.9 per cent of 
orades ol tea were produced in Kyoto the total 
Prefecture in 1932, and the value. of On the basis of the figures in Table II] 
this tea to the prefecture was over the Uji district may be divided into 
TABLE 
I P I Pp 1 
By ¢ 
I ( 
( r Price Per Pou 
izuk 1.479.464. 2° 169 . OO \ 6 
Tak 1 R2 O74 604.104 00 4 
Kuze §12,.754.00 $49,950.00 x 
| 286,434.75 * 125 OO st 
4 187.110.00 14.599 00 1.14 
I Pr 100.411 ‘ 1500 OO } 
ku 78,15 48.148 00 61 
\ | 51.084.00 14,009 00 
\ } & O45 . 11.646. 00 10 
Wag 12,622.50 1476.00 5 
ak 1.584 00 1.940. 00 1 
9900 x (0) 9s 7 oo \verag 87 
I 
» 113.503.50 130.014.00 ¥1.14 
k “uw 105.699 00 180.541 00 1.4 
$977.25 92,177.00 1.24 
» OSO OO 4 Oo OO 1.50 
h 10.799 5 11.14 oOo 1.04 
156.75 eS OO 1.8 
| 4 1O4 4/¢ 1 Of 1 
AlZ.O5 oo , i¢ )) nH V1.9 
6.411 0 ] oo 1.64 
‘ 44.106 4.14 (xn 1 60 
zuk 10.989 OO 0.698 00 1.89 


4 148 Kg? SOO OO \verag ] 
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TABLE III (Continue 

First G S HA 
Gu Pour Value Price P Pound 
Soraku 772,736.25 VY 446,727.00 oF 
Tsuzuk 597,621.75 $29,051.00 71 
Kuze. 139,482.75 109,481.00 78 
Uji. 81,188.25 48,367.00 59 
Tongo Prov 54,821.25 19,935.00 36 
Atago 50,985.00 44,271.00 Sty 
Fumai 48,749.25 45,198 .00 92 
Amada 23,091.75 11,559.00 50 
N. and S. Kuw 17,316.75 10,358.00 59 
Kaga 12,622.50 9,476.00 15 
Otokuni 1427.29 1,655.00 1.14 
Total 1,800,125. 25 1,176,078 .00 \verage 65 

~ »(, yt ~ 1 
Soraku 329,975.25 ¥ 131,284.00 Y.39 
Tsuzuk 133,567.50 72.169 .00 54 
Kuze 20,773.50 12,689 .00 61 
Uji 10,345.50 5,469 00 52 
\tag 3,316.50 1,707.00 51 
Amada 957.00 83 OO ”) 
T 498,935.25 223,601.00 \verag 44 

BANCHA 

Tsuzuk 623,782.50 VY 40,855.00 Y .06 
Soraku 168,564.00 13,961.00 OR 
Kuze 164,166.75 14,262.00 OR 
Uji 60,439.50 5,943.00 09 
Tongo Prov 45,490.50 4,565.00 10 
Fumai 29,403.00 2,950.00 10 
\Amad 27,035.25 2,167.00 O8 
Atag 15,724.00 3,297.00 20 
N. and S. Kuwata 11,319.00 1,288.00 Pe 
Total 1,145,925 .00 89,288 .00 07 


Statistical data on the production 
Kyoto, Japan, 1932. 


of Y.39 per pound. At par the yen is valued at $.49846. 


two distinct regions. In the south the 
yield is large but is worth less per pound 
than the prefectural average, whereas in 
the central of the 


district the com- 


and northern part 


smaller production 
mands a price which is higher than the 
average. The large guns which impinge 
on the southern part of the basin, Tsu- 
zuki and Soraku, contain 60 cent 
of all the land in but only 23 per 
cent of the first grade land (Table I). 


They produce 71 per cent of the crop, 


per 


tea, 


but only 65 per cent of the value of this 
On 


and 


the smaller 
Uji, 
and Atago, include 29 per cent of the 
total land in te of 
the best land. Only 24 per cent of the 


crop. the other hand 


central northern guns, Kuze, 


a, but 77 per cent 


volume, but 38 per cent of the value of 


of Uji tea are translated from figures released by the Kyoto Tea Growers Associati« 
Tables I, III, and IV are compilations of these data. 
fecture had dropped slightly to 3,238,453 pounds, and the value had decreased disproportionately t« 


yn, 
Kyoto Pre 
» Y1,306,635, an average 


In 1936 the 


volume of tea from 


the total prefectural crop is taken from 
these three guns. 
U 


PRODUCTION METHODs AT UJI 


Production methods at reflect 


Uji 
the quality of the product. Few bushes 
are made to yield more than two crops 
each season, and gyokuro bushes are 
picked Straw 


awnings are suspended over gyokuro 


over only once. mat 
bushes in the middle of March each year 
because continued exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun lowers the quality of the 
leaf. 


tidy 


This practice greatly alters the 


appearance of the gardens and 


transforms the terraces into patched 


Hand 


manufacture 


carpets of flat brown and green. 


cultivation, picking, and 


are all carefully supervised to insure the 
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high quality of the Uji product. An 


experimental laboratory is maintained 


at Uji by the Kyoto Tea Growers 


Association. 

Tea bushes are perennial, but replace 
ment planting or areal expansion of the 
gardens with the cycles of the industry 
make it necessary to set out new bushes 
time. 


from time to 


This planting is 
done in one of three ways. 


If the slopes 


ik 
II i 


Planting usually takes plac ein Decem- 
ber. the 


next June, the first crop of Jeaves is not 


and although shoots 


appear 
taken for five years. During this inter- 
val the bushes are carefully cultivated 
to insure the maximum quality for the 
The \ 
production find the quality and quantity 
of marketable 


rapidly, 


site. first few years of active 


leaves from a bush in- 


creasing but as the bush 
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during the rest period between the first and second harvests 
the rows 


are steep single seeds are planted along 


contours in rows five or six feet apart 
so that the bushes will form a narrow 
hedge. The deep root system thus 
prevents gully and sheet erosion. On 


flatter sites the seeds may be planted in 
hills This 


type of planting, in which the mature 


three to four feet apart. 


bushes merve and resemble large Care- 
fully trimmed hedges, is the usual type 
encountered on the gently sloping young 
Kigure 11). A third 


system is sometimes employed at Uji: 


diluvial terraces 
seeds are planted in a circle of about one 
foot diameter with SIX seeds placed in 


the center of the circle as a hub. 


Tea gardens on the gently sloping young terraces in Kuze Gun 


This picture was taken 


The straw mulch is visible between 


approaches full maturity both yield 
and quality attain a standard which 
thereafter remains relatively — stable. 


The first picking vields about 83 pounds 
of leaves this 


harvest increases to about 680 pounds 


per quarter acre, and 


at the end of an additional 


hive vear 


period. A bush less than 20 years old 
is not considered to produce leaves 
standard enough to be used in. the 


manufacture of evokuro. 


SEASONAL ACTIVITY IN THE Ut District 


There is a detinite seasonal rhythm 
of human activity in the Uji tea district. 


The intense applic ation of labor during 
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IN RELATION TO SURFACE 


FIGURE 9 


GEOLOGY 


Old Diluwal Terraces - Low Mountam Lands 
Below 250 Meters 


Young Diluvial Terraces Gently Sloping 
Below 60 Meters 


Clayslate and Sandstone Uplands 
Highly Dissected 


Level Alluvium 


Tea Gardens 





Although tea gardens are sometimes found in areas of old diluvium (as near Uji) or on 
x J 


the alluvial floor of the Kyoto basin, the most important concentrations of bushes occur on the young 


terraces. 


Here soils are less consolidated and the slopes are less abrupt 


The cities of Kyoto and 


Fushimi occupy the area shown in the northwestern part of the map, and account for the absence of 


tea on the young diluvium there 


the harvest 


the 


first begins directly after 
taken off the 


May 
Gsirls are imported from 
Kawachi, Settsu, 


awnings are best 


gardens early in and lasts. for 


about 20 days. 
Yamato, and Tamba 
at this time. They pick between four 
and five kan (34-42! pounds) of leaves 
a day by hand and are paid from Y.70 
to Y1.20 a day. 


and the constant singing of the pickers 


The colorful kimonos 


lends an almost festive atmosphere to 
the green clad slopes. This is the peak 
time of the Uji district 

A rest period of two weeks is allowed 
between the first and second pickings. 
The second harvest is relatively insignifi 
Only a 


repicked, and 


cant compared with the first 


part of the bushes are 


the number of laborers is far less at this 
time than during the preceding period 
After the second crop has been hat 


vested the activity of 


the Uji district 
The 


pickers go back to their homes, and their 


has passed its 


crest remaining 


employers return to their rice paddies, 
their shops, or their tea manufacturing 


plants. Some inhabitants of the area 


cut bamboo for the Kyoto market, some 


fish in the slowly receding waters. of 


Qgura pond, and others undertake the 
preparation of the bushes for the next 
year's harvest. Only the final processing 
of the leaves remains to be done, and 
under present conditions this is carried 
| few workers in low, 


on by relatively 


one storied factories which are concen 
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j trated in the larger villages of the 


district. 


TEA MANUFACTURING IN THI 


Cyr District 


Pea manufacturing in the Uji district 
There 


in the 


is a widely dispersed industry. 


were Sibee individual plants 


prefecture in 1932, and the distribution 


ol these five tories was closely correlated 


with the primary production of the 
the estab 
Soraku and Tsuzuki 
guns, Which produced 71 per cent of the 


the \nother 20 


leaves SEVEN per cent ot 


lishments were in 


leaves ot prefecture. 


ver cent of the tactories were in Kuze, 
| 


biGURI 10 


Unconsolidated sand, gravel, 


ind clay parent material of the young diluvial 
terrace in’ Kuze (sun This loose tluvatile 
deposit overlies the older, more consolidated 
diluvium shown in the lower part of the picture 


' 
Phe hand compass ts shown for comparative size 





Iw 
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the young diluvial terraces of Uji 


Neatly trimmed tea hedges on 


The bamboo 


yrove in the distance marks the contact between 


the young and old terraces Note the straw 
mulch between the bushes 
Atago, and Uji guns, which accounted 


tor 24 per cent ol the crop. The rest 


of the factories were placed in the other 


tea producing guns in such a way that 


adequate facilities were assured lor 


steaming the leaves immediately after 


they were pie ked Over 5,000 people 


were connes ted with these factories as 


owners, salesmen, workmen, and as leat 


purchasing agents. Obviously the indi 
vidual plants operated on a small scale, 
since the average staftt of each was less 
than two men 
Pechniques for manufacturing green 
similar to 
Shizuoka in 


the same three major steps are included 


tea in the Uji district: are 


those employed at that 


Production is on a smaller scale, how 


ever, and in the case of evokuro and 


tencha, more painstaking effort is ex 


pended Much of the preparation ot 
high vrade teas is manual, whereas 
medium and low erade leaves are 


treated mechanically. 
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The steps by which the leaves become 
green tea at Uji are: 

1. Steaming of freshly picked leaves 
to prevent fermentation. This preserves 
the natural color and aroma of the leaf. 
Black the 
resulting fermentation action spoils the 
the the 
Japanese, so great care is taken to steam 
the 
possible. 


teas are not steamed, and 


flavor and aroma of tea for 


leaves as soon after picking as 
This fact partly explains the 
the 


of tea factories and the chief areas of 


close correlation between location 


production. 
2. Rolling and drying the steamed 


leaves. Gyokuro grade tea is gently 


rolled by hand, but mechanical methods 


are used to roll leaves of an inferior 


grade. 
3. Refiring and blending of the leaves 


to give a desired taste and aroma. 


There are two methods used in this 


phase of tea manufacture. High quality 
tea is basket fired, and the lower grades 
fired. In the basket 


leaves are spread carefully on a bamboo 


are pan method 
tray which is placed inside a bamboo 


basket. 


live charcoals, and as the leaves dry 


This basket is then hung over 


hand to 
In the 
pan firing method the leaves are placed 


they are gently stirred by 
assure thorough and even firing. 
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in a metal pan and constantly stirred 
by machine to prevent scorching. 


(CONCLUSION 


The Uji tea district, although situated 
favorably with regard to natural require- 
ments for tea, does not appear to possess 
over 
The 


fact that the district has been famed for 


any peculiar natural advantage 


other producing areas in Japan. 


its high grade product seems to be due 
to a traditional advantage which the 
area enjoyed through its proximity to 
Kyoto, and to the fact that the peasantry 
have been content to supply the national 


demand rather than enter into export 


competition with larger tea regions 
such as Shizuoka. Fluctuations in the 
international market caused by an 


increasing consumption of black tea in 
the United States, and by advancing 
competition of Ceylon, Java, and India, 
do not materially affect the Uji district. 
Internal conditions do affect the price 
placed on the fine teas of Uji, but there 
is little doubt that the leaves from the 
eastern slopes of the Kyoto basin will 
continue to command a premium in the 
domestic market. 

Note: The author is indebted to the local 


authorities of Ogura Mura for much of the 
information included in this article. 








GROWTH OF EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA 


Arch C. Gerlach 


L SEGUNDO. 


southwest of Los Angeles, 


only 17 miles 
is one 

of the few suburban towns which 
have shown a growth quite independent 
of that Although 


Segundo is 


metropolitan area. 


located on the coast, KE] 


neither the usual Southern California 


seaside resort, nor a residential satellite 
of Los Angeles, but is a workers’ town. 
This concise industrial unit has grown 
from sand dune wastes to a town of 5,000 
people since the establishment of a 
petroleum refinery there in 1911. 
The residential and commercial 


the 


sec- 


tions of town are built on gently 
rolling terrain immediately north of the 
refinery, and are separated from the 
roadstead harbor by a sand dune ridge 
one-quarter of a mile wide and 50 to 100 
feet high. This ridge is broken in only 
one place through which a paved road 
leads to both the coast highway and 
the Pacific Electric Railway's passenger 
line. 


The South Bay District, between the 


resort town of Venice and the formerly 
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El Segundo les along the coast 
f 


wav between Ocean Park and 





of Redondo, 
undeveloped because it was held under 


popular port was long 
the control of one family as the Sausal- 
Redondo Rancho until 1910. 


uninviting 


It was an 


place for settlement and 


unsuitable as a bathing beach because 
of the relatively strong winds along this 
portion of the coast, the shifting sand 
dune relief, and the rocky character of 
the littoral zone. These adverse environ- 


mental factors and the undeveloped 
state of the rancho property were largely 
responsible for the choice of this site 
for a petroleum refinery. 


DEVELOPMENT AS A 


REFINERY Town 


Soon after the Sausal-Redondo Ran- 
cho was broken into smaller tracts under 
the 
heirs, 


individual 
the 


ownership of several 
Standard Oil Co. found it 
necessary to have a refinery in Southern 
California to handle petroleum from the 
Fullerton and Torrence fields, and to 
satisfy the growing demand for petro- 
leum products in the market created 
by the rapidly increasing population of 
The El Segundo 
site was especially suitable for several 


Southern California. 


reasons. It offered a large unsettled 


tract of waste land at a comparatively 
low price. It was located on the coast 


where a port could be developed and 
the great volume of water required for 
cooling in the refinery could be obtained 
for the small cost of pumping it from the 
ocean. The high dune ridge paralleling 
the coast afforded a location for storage 
tanks from which the oil would have a 


tank 


roadstead 


flow to steamers in the 


The 


sufficiently well protected because of its 


gravity 


harbor. harbor was 
location inside the limits of the Santa 


Monica embayment, and because South- 
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FIGURE 2.—The environs of E] Segundo, indicating the use of the land on and about the community, 





which has developed quite independently of the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 


ern California has few storms of sufficient 


violence to interfere seriously with 


shipping. Pocket-like depressions among 
the dunes localized the danger of spread 


from leakage or explosion, and the sparse 


vegetation on the dunes minimized the 
fire hazard. 
The oil company improved upon the 


natural advantages of the 


location by 


building a 4,200 foot pier to enable the 


largest steamers to load alongside in 
water that was forty feet deep at low 
In 1914, waves from a submarine 


quake destroyed the outer 2,000 feet of 


tide. 


the pier, leaving the balance inaccessible 


to boats drawing more than fifteen feet 


of water. Because about 75 per cent 
of the refinery’s output was shipped by 
boat, not only to ports of the U. S. 


and Alaska, but also to the Far East and 


Australia, a submarine pipeline was 


constructed out to a point where the 
largest ships could load by gravity from 


the shore tanks. 


The establishment and growth of the 
refinery produced marked effects upon 
North of the 840 


the cultural landscape. 


acres reserved for the refinery itself, 
a town was laid out to provide homes for 
a reserve of steady, skilled labor. The 


townsite was acquired by the El Segundo 


Land Improvement Co. when they, as 


agents, purchased the refinery property 
for the Standard Oil Co. 
developed as a private enterprise, and 


most of the homes were built by retinery 


employees. Realtors sold most of the 
lots in the business district to speculators 
and commercial men within a year. The 


hotel was the first building in the town. 


The bank was next, and numerous cafes, 


saloons, rooming houses, and residences 


fast as construction 


The 


laid out in the northwest quarter of the 


followed as Was 


possible. residence district 


town where the houses were sheltered 
by the dune ridge from persistent west 


winds. 





The town was 


Was 


a 
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SUBSEQUENT INDUSTRIAI 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Industries related to petroleum refin- 
ing soon came in. These were located on 
the east side of town where the prevailing 
on-shore winds carry the smoke, dirt, 
and odors from the refinery. 


One of the first of these industries 


was a sulphuric acid) manufacturing 


plant established by the General Chemi- 


TO 
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FIGURE 3.—El Segundo refinery 
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, viewed from the sand dune ridge to its west, is largely responsible 


and ceased to fluctuate according to 


The 


chemical plant now gives fairly steady 


the demands of the local refinery. 


employment to about fifty men, most of 
whom live in El Segundo. 

A second establishment resulting from 
the growth of the refinery was a local 
the 
Co. It 


power to the refinery and the urban 


substation of Southern 


California 


Edison distributes electrical 


district at such comparatively low rates 


i 
oa ead 


(+ 200) Peeeee 
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for the founding and growth of an independent workers’ town of 5,000 people in the Los Angeles 


Basin 


cal and Dye Co. of New York. 


large quantities of sulphuric acid are 


Because 


consumed in refining lubricating oils, 


and because it is cheaper to transport 
the raw sulphur than to construct special 
the chemical 


carriers for the = acid, 


company chose a site adjacent to the 


east boundary of the refinery property. 
Carloads of sulphur from Texas and 


Louisiana are transferred 


directly to 
the chemical plant over a railroad spur 
which runs to the refinery. As additional 


refineries were established 


hitty 


within a 


radius of Union, 


miles by the 
Associated, and Rio Grande companies, 


the market for sulphuric acid expanded 


market has increased to an 


constant 


that the 


load for 
El Segundo of more than 38,000 horse- 


average connected 
power per day. 


To the east of the main business 
district is a group of smaller industrial 
establishments which are more directly 
dependent upon the growth of the town 
than upon the activity of the refinery. 
They 
prosperity and decadence as the town. 
One of rock 
company which brought sand and gravel 


by rail from the Los Angeles River bed 


have been subject to the same 


these is a and materials 


After private construction had fulfilled 
the needs of El Segundo, the market for 
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these materials was limited mainly to 
the municipality for construction of side- 
walks, sewers, and public buildings. In 
the interests of economy the city erected 
a warehouse to store materials brought 
by rail from larger concerns that could 





FIGURE 4. 
of the dune ridge west of the refinery are thus 
kept free of vegetation to minimize the fire 
hazard. 


The oiled portions (dark color 


outbid the local plant. The local 
materials company was soon forced out 
of business when private building prac- 
tically ceased during the post-war period. 

A small plant for testing the endur- 
ance, elasticity, and general desirability 
of construction materials maintained a 
modest business despite the lack of 
building activity in E] Segundo during 
the decade following 1920 because of its 
partial dependence upon more thriving 
neighboring towns. 

Another development in this industrial 
district was the erection of a tractor 
assembly plant. It was attracted by the 
cheap land, low power rates, local labor 
supply, good transportation facilities, 
and nearness to the thriving agricultural 
areas of the Los Angeles Basin. The 
market for tractors in an area noted for 
orange groves, vineyards, and small truck 
gardens proved less than was anticipated, 
and later led to abandonment of the 
plant. The site has now been purchased 
by a tile manufacturing company which 
uses the excellent clay of the nearby 
Palos Verdes Hills and the cheap power 
of El] Segundo to make products with a 
better market in that area. 


GROWTH AS A RESULT Ol 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


URBAN 


Each of the above industries, though 
small compared to the refinery, gave 
some impetus to the growth of El Se- 
gundo and contributed to its industrial 
unity. Urbanization was forced by the 
requirements of the refinery and _ its 
related industries despite such adverse 
environmental conditions as the windy 
beach, the shifting sand dunes, the large 
land holdings, and the smoke, dirt, 
noise, and odors associated with the 
refinery. El Segundo grew because it 
offered an undeveloped but advanta- 
geous site for a refinery, with consequent 
employment for skilled workmen, profits 
for speculators, low taxes and cheap 
land for home builders, and a growing 
business field for enterprisers. 

By 1917 El Segundo had achieved 
sufficient size to make = incorporation 
desirable. The business district was 
concentrated immediately north of the 
Many 


remained 


refinery in a small, compact area. 


of the business lots have 
vacant because they were bought only 
for speculation, and the size of the town 
does not warrant further expansion. 
Nearly one-third of the buildings along 
the two main streets are now vacant. 
Many cheap structures, erected during 
the World War when the refinery was 
operating at full capacity, are empty. 
In contrast, modern stucco and concrete 
store buildings and apartments have 
comparatively few vacancies even during 
the periods of least activity at the re 
finery. The older private dwellings are 
On the other 
hand, most of the regular employees of 


These 


new homes do not replace the old, be- 


rented at very low rates. 
the refinery now have nice homes. 


cause there is still plenty of desirable 
vacant property which can be bought at 


a low price. Consequently there is no 


homogeneity of style, quality, or age 
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of the houses, and although the town 


can be divided into three districts, 
commercial, industrial, and residential, 
there is no definite zonation within the 
latter. 


Public 


construction — for 


buildings are all of modern 


they were erected 
subsequent to incorporation of the town 
in 1917. 


tures, 


All are attractive brick struc- 
but poorly adapted to an area 
where earthquakes are common. El 
other 


Segundo has fine schools and 


public buildings despite the low tax 
rate because of the valuable industrial 
properties located there. The outstand- 
ing position of the oil company is 
reflected by the fact that in 1936 it was 
more than 75 cent of the 


paving per 


town’s taxes. 


TRIBUTARY 
SEGUNDO 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THI 
AREA OF EI 


During the past decade the influence 
of the oil company has decreased, owing 
to three new developments in the tribu- 
area of El Segundo. 


the in 


tary These include 


rease of agriculture, the establish- 


ment of a $2,000,000 aircraft factory 


northeast of El Segundo, and a new four- 


lane boulevard east of the business 


center. 


Agriculture: Cultivation of the many 


vacant lots in EL Segundo has’ been 


encouraged by refinery officials because 
reduced 


Since 


the fire hazard 1s considerably 


by removing the weed cover. 


agricultural development of these lots 


does not greatly increase their assessed 


valuation, enterprising people rent them 
for a pittance and derive some added 
market garden- 


income from small-scale 


ing. Most of the crops are produced 
by dry farm methods because the sandy 
soil is too porous to allow profitable 
Beans and cucumbers usually 


the 


Irrigation. 


occupy the lots in swales, corn is 


on the ridges, and tomatoes are planted 


on the lee sides of the dunes. This 
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gardening serves local needs and further 
divorces El Segundo from dependence 
upon other portions of the Los Angeles 
Basin. 

Large commercial flower gardens have 
the 
sandy soil to the east of El Segundo. 
Natural 
ideal for bulb cultivation. 
the 


been established on well drained 


conditions there are almost 
The location 
near Ios Angeles market for cut 
flowers, and the excellent transportation 
facilities for shipping bulbs and potted 
plants to eastern markets has aided this 
recent specialized industry. 


Atr- 


Factory, adjacent to the nearby 


Aurcratt 
craft 


Factory: The Douglas 
los Angeles Municipal Airport, was the 
second important development in the 
Former small aircraft 


tributary area. 


factories in the same location had offered 





tendency to 


Figure 5.—The 
Segundo’s low taxed land in contrast to adjacent 


develop El 


los Angeles city from this 


view along El Segundo’s northern city limit. 


property is evident 


only intermittent employment for a few 
workers. Asa result, few people engaged 
had built 


Kl Segundo, but as employment in the 


in that industry homes in 
newly established Douglas factory be- 


came more regular, the growth of El 
Segundo received a marked impetus from 
this industry which now employs more 
men than does the Standard Oil Refinery. 

Sepulveda Boulevard: A 


diverting El Segundo’s 


third factor 


reliance upon 
the refinery was the completion of the 
route from Los 


Beach to 


Sepulveda Boulevard 


\ngeles through Long San 
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Diego. This required the widening of 
the old road into a four-lane highway, 
the 


aircraft factory from the older industrial, 


separating the new tracts around 
commercial, and residential quarters of 
El Segundo. Service stations, vegetable 
markets, hot dog stands, and a novelty 
store appeared within a year along the 
new highway as a vanguard of the 
threatening eastward migration of El 


Segundo’s business district. 


RECENT O1L Boom 


Recently oil has been discovered under 
The probable effect of this 
recent discovery is difficult to forecast, 


the town. 


but certain it is that many of the resi- 
dents who are dependent on industries 
not related to oil will find the character 
They 


will probably Jeave El Segundo as fast 


of the town not to their liking. 


as they can dispose of their property, 
the 
will 


gardens will disappear, and con- 


struction of new dwellings cease 
as the derricks rise over new oil wells. 
Activity in the town is increasing to the 
normal feverish state of an oil boom 
town, though the excessive depth of the 
wells and the uncertain distribution of 
the petroleum tends to limit drilling to 


corporation undertakings. 


(CONCLUSION 


El Segundo’s development pattern 


Settle- 


unfavorable 


has undergone many changes. 
the 
natural 


ment was delayed by 


characteristics of the environ- 
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ment until after the site was chosen for 


a petroleum refinery in 1911. The re- 
finery caused the town to be built, 
supplied its name, and has remained 
the major supporting industry. Other 


industries were attracted to this town 
by the cheap land, low taxes, reservoir of 
labor, fine transportation facilities, and 
The 


gradually 


cheap 
the 


power. predominance — of 


refinery diminished as 


new commercial and manufacturing 


establishments developed on the east 
side. Even the residential and business 
sections of El Segundo began to migrate 
Boulevard 


eastward where Sepulveda 


and the Douglas Aircraft Factory be- 


came new centers of gravity for this 


industrial town. 

The discovery of petroleum under 
El Segundo has interrupted the normal 
trend of development by halting resi- 
dential limiting the 
This 


town, which had prospered because of 


expansion and 


character of new industries there. 


well integrated industrial developments, 
has not been able to escape completely 


the limitations of its natural environ- 


The oil 


will further hinder residential and com- 


ment. boom now in 


progress 
mercial growth, and will determine the 


character of new industries there. 
Though natural factors of the environ- 
ment have been adverse to residential 
development, these same factors have 
encouraged industrial growth, and will 


tend to prevent expansion of the town 


beyond its present industrial character. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


HARTSHORNE, RICHARD The 
raphy. Annals of the Association of Ameri 
can Geographers, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 3 and 
4. Published by the Association, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, 1939 


Nature of Geog 


For the professional geographer of America 
no review of this monograph is necessary. Every 
member of the Association of American Geog 
raphers has contributed by his membership fees 
to the expense of issuing this significant work, 
and to greater or less degree almost every mem 
ber has been cited as a reference ior some of the 
material upon which the whole structure of the 
book is built. Among the members of the Asso 
ciation the work which this volume embraces 
has been discussed from every point of view, 
and probably the discussions are by no means 
vet ended 

For them contact with the field of 
professional geography is not so intimate, a 
brief summary of the nature of the book and the 
field covered by it is more than worth while. 
The material was first published in two instal 
ments as numbers of the Annals of the Associa 
tion, and later issued as one volume in book form. 
Never before the Association undertaken 
such an ambitious publication The editor 
states that such unprecedented action is war 
ranted by the merit of the material, and by the 
policy of the Annals to publish studies in the 
methodology of geography by its best qualified 
members. Within the last two years no less 
than six papers have appeared in the Annals 
concerned with the controversial subject of the 
content, the discipline, and the technique of 
geography, and numerous others have appeared 
in other publications from the press of American 
and kuropean geographic journals 

The author originally intended a much briefer 
work, but encouraged by the editor of the 
Annals, and the profusion of material he found 
available both in America and Central Europe, he 
gradually expanded his study until it embraced 
the full and exhaustive exposition that it now 
represents 


Ww hose 


has 


has accrued to the 
publication, both from the basis of its volume 
and its point of view, but such criticism and the 
controversy from it are naturally to be 
expected on a subject about which there is, and 
has been for so long 


Considerable criticism 


arising 


a time, so little agreement 
If it could not be justified on any other grounds, 
it could certainly be supported by the argument 
that anything so comprehensive and so eclectic 
as this monograph certainly is, makes an ade 
quate contribution in the clearing of the field 
for further and new ideas 

The best way to give the uninformed, but 
interested, person an idea what the book is all 
about is to list its chapters \fter a brief intro 
duction on the background of American geog 
raphy, the author takes up in succession the 
following chapters: The Nature of Geography 
According to Its Historical Development 
Deviations from the Course of Historical Devel 
opment; The Justification for the Historical 
Con ept of ¢ reography asa ( horographic science 

Landschaft’’ and ‘“ Landscape’; The Relation 
of History The Limitation of 
the Phenomena of Geography to 
ceived by the Senses: A Logical the 
Selection of Data in (seography The ¢ oncept 
of the Region as a Concrete Unit Object; Meth 


to ¢ reography 
Things Ver 


Basis for 


ods of Organizing the World into Regions; What 
Kind of a Science is Geography? He concludes 
his summary with a brief chapter on The Nature 
of ¢ seography ° 

The volume is attractively bound, the type, 
like that of the Annals, is clear and restful; 
and the index of both authors and subjects is 
satisfactory. 


W. EB: E 


Firtp, HENRY. Contributions to the Anthropology 
of Tran. Anthropological Series Field 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 29, No. 1 
Publication 458, and Vol. 29, No. 2, Publica 
tion 459. 


\nything that bears upon the modern geog 
raphy of Iran merits notice by a geographical 
publication. Since the World War of 1914-18, 
the importance of Iran in international affairs 
has constantly increased, and popular interest 
as well as scientific interest have correspondingly 
grown. In the October 1939 issue of -conomi 
Geography, Vol. 15, No }, Dr. Hans H. Boesch 
of the University of Ziirich, Switzerland, pub- 
lished the results of his geographic studies during 
his two years’ stay in Iran as a representative 
of one of the great oil companies. From the 
geographer's point of view he described the 
physical background and related something of 


the economic development of the country in 
recent years. In the anthropological study by 
Henry Field, Curator of Physical Anthropology 
in the Field Museum of Natural History, the 


author, from his anthropological point of view, 
discusses the attributes of the population at 
length, and in detail. The two books supplement 
each other in that one is more concerned with 
the land and its effect upon the folk and the 
other is concerned with the historic, ethnic and 
cultural characteristics of the people 

The work is in two volumes, richly illustrated, 
and splendidly indexed, and altogether represents 
a fine piece of anthropological work, to which 
geographers may refer for those items of ethnic 


and cultural significance which they must 
incorporate with their regional studies if they 
are to be « omplete 

W. E. E 


JONES, CHESTER LLOYD Past and 
Present, The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1940. Price $5.00 


Guatemala, 


In recent years a goodly number of books, 
and a much larger number of magazine articles, 
have appeared dealing with the Caribbean and 
the lands that rim its borders; Professor Chester 
l.. Jones has himself written at least 
and more than a score of magazine articles on 
this interesting portion of the American tropics, 
until today the American public is fairly well 
informed regarding the development and poten- 
tialities of the region, politically, economically, 
and strategically 

(s;suatemala, with which Professor 
in this informative book, with other 
Central American countries, a distinctive feature 
in the « omposition of its population 
nal Indian folk of the land still constitute an 
important element in the population, an element 
which is perhaps by far the most interesting 
Vhis original population has become mixed with 
the Spanish; with the 
slaves; and with other 


SIX books 


Jones deals 
shares 


The or il 


Negroes imported as 


peoples introduced for 
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various purposes into the country. Today the 
population is made up of Spaniards, including 
both peninsulars and Creoles and ordinary 
people composed of the Indians, the mestizos 
or Spanish-Indian crosses, Negroes, zambos 
or Indian-Negro crosses, and mulattoes or 
pardos. A mestizo or mulatto with 75 per cent 
Spanish blood is called a Castizo or a Castilla. A 
few immigrants from the United States, Italy, 
Germany, England, and France are also included 
in the population. 

The book constitutes a relatively thorough 
regional study, partly from the historical point 
of view, more significantly from the economic 
point of view, and somewhat from the social 
and political point of view. It forms a valuable 
addition to the reference library on Caribbean 
America. 


W. BE. E. 


Jasny, N. Competition Among Grains. 
Research Institute, Stanford 
California, 1940. Price $4.00. 


‘““Competition 


For rd 
University, 


Among Grains’’ forms the 
second volume in ‘‘ The Grain Economic Series”’ 
issued from the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University, California. The first 
volume in the series ‘‘ Agricultural Russia and 
the Wheat Problem”’ by V. P. Timoshenko was 
issued from the Institute in 1932 as a mono- 
graphic volume of 527 pages, which furnished 
the most authoritative appraisal of the wheat 
situation in Russia that had ever appeared. 
This second volume in the series, equally exhaus- 
tive and equally informative, should form an 
equally valuable reference volume. The physical 


requirements of all the important grains 


seasons, soils, temperatures, and moistures—; 
cultural practices; price and cost relationships; 
yield relationships; and a host of other economic 
factors are considered. 

Certainly no economic geographer can afford 
to be without this important reference book, 
and every educational institution with classes 
in economic geography must have it in its library 
for similar purposes. It is not intended as a 
textbook, but much of the material included 
within it is indispensable to the student of 
agricultural phases of economic geography. 


W. ob. E. 


HANSEN, Marcus LEE. The Atlantic Migration. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1940. Price $3.50. 


WITTKE, CARL. We Who Built 
Saga of the Immigrant. 
Inc., New York, 1939. 


America: The 
Prentice-Hall, 


Since the passage of the law restricting immi- 
gration into America to definite quotas based 
upon certain proportions of folk from other 
countries, the subject of immigration has been 
investigated from a number of new points of 
view, and considerable new literature has been 
added to the relatively sparse store previously 
available. Economically, as well as_ socially 
and politically, the consequences of our present 
policy of closely restricted immigration and an 
expanding free trade policy are fraught with 
grave consequences. With the quota system 
and merely a modicum of examination for 
entrance into the United States, the general 
level of immigrant into America at the present 
time is very low indeed, and our population is 


being augmented by accretions of indifferent 
stock. At the same time our trade barriers are 
being constantly broken down in order to 
encourage international trade, with the result 
that the manufactured and agricultural products 
of the cheap labor of both European and Asiatic 
lands are actively competing on the American 
market with commodities produced under the 
high standard pay of American industry. Thus 
America is being penalized in two ways—her 
domestic products must compete with the 
cheaply produced commodities from lands with 
cheap labor and a low standard of living; her 
population is being diluted with indifferent new 
stock. It would seem to the reviewer that 
instead of the quota system of immigration, an 
immigration restricted solely by ability to pass 
certain educational and social tests is much more 
desirable than the quota system; and that a 
policy of protective tariff should be maintained 
against the cheap labor and the cheap goods of 
both Europe and Asia. 

The posthumous publication of Professor 
Marcus Lee Hansen's *‘ The Atlantic Migration” 
adds to the literature on immigration one of the 
most desirable and one of the most enlightening 
contributions within the last two decades. It 
is a summary of conditions abroad that led to 
emigration and the favorable conditions in 
America which induced immigration; it deals 
with the hazards and hardships of the trip 
across the seas and to the new lands; and with 
the trials and tribulations that accrued to settle- 
ment and acculturation of the immigrants in 
their new homes. The book is of vital importance 
for an understanding of many of our population 
problems, and certainly it affords strong support 
ing evidence that our present immigration laws 
need drastic revision. 

Dr. Carl Wittke’s ‘‘We Who Built America,” 
approaches the problem of immigration from 
an entirely different point of view and yields 
equally satisfactory results. Doctor Wittke 
introduces his book with a statement of the 
immigration problems of the colonial period, 
that is, up to the Revolutionary War. The 
second part of his book is devoted to ‘‘ The Old 
Immigration,’’ the immigration made up chiefly 
of the Irish, the Germans, the Scandinavians, 
and in small part by the Swiss, Dutch, Russian 
Germans, Welsh, French, and Jews. The third 
part of the book deals chietly with the new 
immigration, the influx of Slavs, southern Euro- 
peans, and Asiatics. Each nationality, or each 
group of nationalities like the Scandinavians, is 
discussed separately. The reasons for emigration 
and immigration, the distribution of settlement, 
and the contributions to culture made by each 
group are fully discussed. 

The volume is a compendium of information 
upon the composition of the immigration groups 
throughout the history of America. No other 
book has presented this same material in such 
compact form, and yet so fully. Though not 
monographic in character it does furnish a basis 
for monographic studies upon each of the immi 
gration groups, and their contributions to 
American economy and American culture 

Every student of human geography will be 
interested in the two books. They both merit 
inclusion upon his reference shelf. No student 
of immigration or of population can afford to 
be without them; they are indispensable. 


W.. E. 





